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HOWITT’S LIFE OF GERMANY. 
Tue Reurat anp Domestic Lire or Germany, with Characteristic 


Sketches of its Cities and Scenery: By Wu. Howirt, author of 
“The Rural Life of England,” &e.&c. Loxpox: Longmans. 


Mr. Howitt and his family have been stationary in Heidelberg for 
the greater part of three years ; and in the autumn of last year, he, with 
Mrs. Howitt and their daughter made a tour of three months to the 
principal capitals in Germany, and other places of note—the Baths 
and old castles, of eourse, included. His book is thus one of Travels, 
and also the substance of the experiences and observations of a protrac- 
ted residenca ; and these not merely his own experiences, but including 
those of his accomplished partner, who, though she does not come prom- 
inently forward, may be imagined in many a scene, while not visible in 
any single page. «The Book opens with the first vivid and sharp impres- 
sions of the Travellers on entering Germany, the author wishing to in- 
troduce his readers to that new land as nearly as possible in the manner 
in which he was introduced himself. The Rhine and its scenery must, 
at first sight, have been disappointing ; but all cameright at last. Peo- 
ple go abroad, forgetting that the Rhine and the Rhine land are more 
captivating through historical and poetical associations than by the actual 
grandeur or picturesqueness of the scenery ; and that the Rhine, with- 
out its castles, and convents, and ruined towers, and quaint old towns 
and villages, each the scene of some memorable fact, historical event, or 
wild legend, would of itself be of inferior interest te hundreds of the 
unsung rivers which ripple the surface of our globe. 


Those who, last year, fancied that the Howitts had become too Ger- 
man, and that they unduly depreciated their own country and its people, 
will, in the present work, find no blemish of this unnatural kind. Eng- 
land is lauded, and proudly contrasted with Germany on many, and in- 
deed on every point, in a manner which must satisfy the most thoroughly 
English Clay among us, if he possesses any conscience. The Thames, 
accordingly, though somewhat out of place, receives a warm and filial 
tribute of praise, before it is hinted that ‘the exulting and bounding 
river’”’ of Gaisahy has a somewhat longer course ; and contains a more 
majestic body of water in its bed, and has a more vigorous, though placid 
current. 

Up the Rhine the Traveller is now ascending, somewhat Roe 
in the altitude of the hills, and grievously so in the stunted growth of the 
timber that clothes the river banks, though forests were afterwards seen 
in the Land of Oaks worthy the name. Yet it cannot be a dull thing to 
sail up the Rhine, independently of its myriad associations and memo- 
ries. 


“As the steamer ploughs its way, its swell rushes, in living ripples, 
amongst the grass and hanging flowers on its margin, or scours in curling 
silver the black adamant of its rocks. People in gay costumes enliven 
its smiling vineyards ; and a life of boats, trade barges, and rafts, moves 
everywhere on its surface. The rivers of Germany are generally the 
great highways of its commerce, and its population gathers thickly on 
their banks, This is preeminently the case with the Rhine. 

‘(When you land in its towns you then become sensible of their peculiar 
character, and of the lite in their hotels. The hustle that appeared upon 
the’stream, its banks and quays, here has disappeared again. Ail is 
quaint, old, still, and none of the sweetest. You see,as you land, plenty 
of solemn custom-house officers, in half military dress and well musta- 
chioed. As you proceed through the streets, you find around you gabled 
and picturesque white buildings, old squares and markets, with avenues 
of limes, or of dwatf acacias ; people many of them in the garb of cen- 
turies ago ; and dreadful pavements. Coleridge has celebrated the six- 
and-thirty stenches of Cologne, and the invention of Cologne water to 
cover them ; but a wide acquaintance with German towns leaves me 
the conviction that Cologne can boast no more queer odors than any 
other of the towns of the nation ; for in most of them, as we shall have 
to show, almost every house, and every hour, has its own appropriate, 
peculiar, and by no means enviable smell. The pavements, with a few 
exceptions, are of themost hobbly andexcruciating kind. There appears 
no evidence of any systematic attention tothem, or management of them. 
To pass through a German town or village in a carriage is one of the 
most rib-trying events of this life. But to walk through one is not much 
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less hazardous. Russell, in his day, tells us, that to avoid being run | 


over on the pave by a barrow, you often step into the peril of getting 
your head split with an axe, or your arm tora off by a saw, from the peo 


NO. 5. 
ple who are cutting up piles of firewood before thedoors. This is pretty 
much the case yet. The paves, where there are any, seem appropriated 
to every purpose but that of walking.” 

In short, the pavement and lighting are very much in the condition 
now that our provincial towns and some of our soi-disant capitals were 
within the last half century. Gas has not yet reached Vienna ; and the 
streets in most of the towns are lighted by lamps suspended on ro 
across them ; while the cellar-doors opening on the street are still in the 
condition of the laigh shops of the High street of Edinburgh, as de- 
scribed in The Antiqguary. These, and similar annoyances, and the 
overpowering compound smells, are what first strike an Englishman in 
a German town ; for people of other nations may not be so strongly 
afiected, nor sv exquisitely nose-wise. The inns fall next under notice :— 

“ These are, for the most part, very large, and strike your mind with 
their great and naked-looking rooms ; their great stone staircases, not 
particularly clean ; their large ‘able d’hote rooms, walla and ceilings, 
naked boarded floors, luts of smoking people, and muslin curtains with 
festooned hangings, of alternating culors, often of those belonging to the 
state in whichthey are. Their uncarpeted chambers, but with generally 
very cleanly scoured floors in panels of different-colored wood, the main 
part, however, being mostly of deal ; their little beds, or rather cribs, 
without posts ot curtains; and their peculiar cooking, and serving of the 
table, are what first fix your attention. 

Yet the inns of Germany, and especially the hotels at the more fash- 
ionable watering-places, have improved amazingly since the continent 
was thrown open to the Euglish, by the general Peace. When Miss 
Pigott—a traveller who has given us one of the best accounts of the do- 
mestic manners of the Germans which, prior to Mr. Howitt’s work, we 
possessed—was at Baden shortly after the Peace, it was with difficult 
that she found a lodging in a convent converted into an hotel, of which 
she gives a humorous description. Mr. Sharpe (Conversation Sharpe) 
philosophized upon the utility of an English fine lady doing penance in 
a small whitewashed chamber, and a bed without curtains, as a salutary 
advers'ty : though he exhorted the maids to scrub the floor, the table, and 
chair; which the lively English lady rendered imperatively necessary, by 
overturning a pail of water inher apartment. We quote her description, 
to show the rapid march of improvement between the period of her visit, 
and that of the Howitt family. The ancient refectory of the convent had 
been transformed into the saloon of the table d’hote. 

“The dinner pasted pleasantly, for the Germans near me had the 
politeness to seek my conversation ; and en rising fiom table, the Baron 
de Cotter, “ Ecuyer du roi de Wurtemburgh,” led me to my room; it 
was floating in water, ghe chambermaids were still ejaculating on the 
deluge, or as they terméd it, “ the scandalous waste of water.” “ Grand 
dieu!” exclaimed the cavalier, in dolorous tones “ je connais cette cham- 
bre, et je vous plains; je ferai mon possible, pour vous procurer un autre 
plus commode.” I found him to be the son of the proprietor of the old 
convent, an eminent librarian at Stuttgard. The hotel is rented by an 
old Frenchman, decorated with the ancient eri-toeratic “ Ordre de Sr. 
Lous.” T put on my hat to hurry out of this flood, and sallied forth 
alone, through the extensive, beautifully-laid out walks on the bill that 
rises behind the hotel, from whence is a commanding prospect up the 
narrow rich valley, that is irrigated by a quiet stream. This is not un- 
appropriately called the Eden of Germany. The scene was beautiful, 
and might well win the heart to happiness.’ 


“ The first patricians of Germany and France, resort yearly to them, 
(the baths;) also the Courts of Bavaria, and of the Duchy of Baden; it 
is therefore strange that the arrangements of the baths are not better 
attended to. Those in this barrack of an hotel, are so appalling that I 
retreated in disgust; they are of the most common porous stone, in small 
dark cells, where we may suppose the sinning monks were confined for 
penance ; the floors of uneven stone, without carpets or other necessary 
comforts. When I remonstrated, the unanswerabie rebuke made me 
was, ‘‘ The King of Bavaria and our own Grand Duke are perfectly sat- 
iafied with the accommodations, and receive great benefit to their chron- 
ic diseases, and to be sure they suffer greatly.” After this able reply, I 


| ascended to my whitewashed cell better pleased with it, wherethe moon- 


beams played o'er my couch, and the mice entered under the door, and 
frisking and capering with daring license, returning ever and anon into 
the corridor, to visit Mesdames Marmont and Lallemande, with others of 
my distinguished neighbors; but who could inhabit the hotels in the 
town, when they can inhale uncontaminated breezes, and gaze from each 
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window on paradise scenery, at the cost of these temporary sacrifices of | 


comfort ? ; , , ' ; ‘ ‘ 

On producing my travelling breakfast service, and demanding hot 
water, they inquired what | meant by a kettle, and brought me an earth- 
en jug of water well cooled. I found seated there, the family of L , 
Jast from Brussels; he was the captain of a trading vessel to China, 
imagining himself enobled by his union with the sister of an M. P.; their 
daughter and reverend son have accompanied them ; but there are few 
English, for Baden is not yet known to dies travellers. 

We have only the Irish family of Brabazon, the witty Mr. W. Spencer, 





Mr. Hoare, and the youngest son of Sir Robert Wilmot. . . . . For | 


persons who love to study character, how much information and enteré 
tainment, as well as profitable lessons, may be gleaned ; how many ad- 


vantageous connections in life may be furmed, by availing ourselves of the | 


custom throughont Germany, the mart of literature, by frequenting the 


tables d’hotes. We there find travellers of every nation, on less formal | 


terms with each other, and under less disguise than in their private 
saloons; and those who study butterflies, birds, and insects, would do 


well to add the study of mankind. The English, from a sentiment of | 


spurious pride, prefer a sulky breakfast in their own “ chambre a coucher,” 
(for private saloons, as at an English inn, are seldom to be procured,) to 
eating at the same convivial board with those of inferior rank, though he | 
is almost certain to meet also with others of equal and superior station to 
himself; for all etiquette of this nature is waived,—the prince and the 
untitled hero mix in social converse ; the waiter, who generally carveseach | 
dish at the sideboard, also assigns your place at the table, from the date | 
of your arrival. While the English continne in the humor to avoid the | 
natives of those countries their restless spirit induces them todnvade, they 
might save themselves the expense of quitting their native isles, and con- 
tent themselves to inepect the numerous picturesque beauties, the woods, 
wilds, the mountains and the lakes, and all the other picturesque scenery, | 
wild and cultivated, the bounteous hand of God has stattered over the 
surface, and of which one half of those wandering people know nothing. | 
I am more diffuse on this point, perhaps, from having already formed a 
most agreeable and eligible acquaintance in the old and respectable 
Baroness de Bleitwitz, the Baron her husband, and her sweetly modest 
and pretty daughter : they are of the little German court de Saxe Mein- 
ingen; the Baroness was dame d’honeur to the Duchess, mother of the 
princess who espoused our Duke of Clarence, and to whom we now look 
to extend yur line of kings. On naming, accidentally, this recent royal 
marriage, commenced our intercourse. The old Baroness is enthusiastic 
in her panegyrics on the mild virtues, the gentle and pious character of 
her who may one day fil] the throne of Great Britain. The Baroness, to 
use her own expression, received her at her birth “in my apron.”— 
Madame Bleitwitz was the chosen youthful companion of her highness, 
who, on bidding her farewell, presented her a little mother-of pearl mode! 
of a ship, as a souvenir, her highness added, of her wish that Mlle. would 
visit her in England,” 

Everybody has now seen or read of Baden; but, Miss Pigott saw it 
eatly and well. She heard of the Prineess Amalie of Baden, and was 
invited to dine with the Queen of Bavaria, by the lady in waiting, whose 
homely accommodations are described in her neglected book. 

“The Queen of Bavaria and her suite are now here; her sister, the 


Princess Amalie of Baden is with her. The King has been here, as also | 


the Grand Duke of Baden, but they left before my arrival. These two 
sisters are much attached, and it is a great enjoyment to them thus to 
meet every summer, without the embarrassments of court etiquette.— 


They oceupy a small house opposite this hotel; so small, that they go | 


for dinner, and their receptions, every day to a larger house in the town, 
which has the windows closed during the nfrning, to keep it cool and 
fresh for their arrival. My letters were for the Princess Amalie of Baden ; 
I remitted them, with cards for the lady in waiting. The next morning 
came the lady, Mile. Ja Barronne de Bode, a charming young woman, 


and an elegant figure, freckled with the small-pox ; but her fine dark | 


eyes beam with intelligence and kindness. She is of Russian extraction, 
and, on the maternal side, the néarest remaining relative of the lately 
deceased Machioness of Ormond.” 

Miss Pigott was told that a very plain toilet might suffice for a visit 
to the Princess—‘ a simple muslin robe, and smart cap or bonnet ;” and 
when the English lady apologised for her poor chamber and unmade 
bed, the court dame assured her that her’s was much inferior, and that 
she had no table of any sort. She said— 

“‘*] am obliged to place my mirror upon my bed ; and I am also forced, 
in the intense morning sun, to trudge y Ra and up the hill every day to 
my princess;’ a lesson this that would astonish our courtly dames, and 
exclusive fine ladies ; even their English abigails would rebel against suct. 
severe service, as they would denominate it.” 


While Miss Pigott was at Baden “the Coxe Hippesleys,” a super- 


refined English family, suffered martyrdom under German ignorance of 
savoir faire, and German dirt. They afford an edifying specimen of | 


both nations, as we see the German manners reflected in their fastidious 
niceness. 

“‘ The Coxe Hippesleys have also left us, after her ladyship had made 
the tour of ‘all the table d’hotes in Baden, without succeeding in finding 
one to her satisfaction. She had commenced by presenting herself at 


this hotel, and interrupted our cheerful sociability by her loud unfavorable | 


criticisms of each dish, and of everything presented to her acceptance.— 
Addressing her complaints to me, ‘the table-cloth is dirty.’—‘ That is 
true,’ I answered, ‘ but follow my example ; bring your own clean napkin, 
and spread it wide under and around your plate.’—’ The salt-cellar has 





no spoon.’—‘ Bring your own salt,’ at the same time pointing out to her 
observation my portable salt box. ‘ The knives and forks are detestable ; 
moreover, they serve as tooth-picks to the company, and afterwards to 
the waiters, and who knows whether they will be cleaned on the 
morrow !’—* Bring your own, my lady, as T do.’—*‘ $o [ could, but I will 
not.'—‘ Although you have them at your apartment !—two servants are 
at this moment in attendance behind your chair, who might have brought 
them, and Sir John sitting so contented by your side !’—‘ Oh! he is used 


| to these practices amongst his old cronies, and I do believe, likes all this 


barbarous filth’ so saying, her peevish ladyship rose to begone. ‘ Then 
go to the hotel de Saumon,’ said I, quite cross at this determination to 
make herself uncomfortable—and to the Sanmon she went, and afterwards 
to search the town, for the means of having her dinner half warm, served 
in her own apartment, very angry that I did not display more kindliness 
of feeling for her self-created evils.”’ 

Matters are greatly changed and improved since those days, though in 


| some quarters they are bad enough still. The ‘ honest Germans” can 


also, according to Mr. Howitt, be a little extertionate occasionally; though 
this must hold more or less cf horse-hirers and innkeepers the whole 
world over. 

The absence of the dwellings of a resident aristocracy, and of the rural 
villas of an affluent middle class, and also of domestic animals, all the 
cattle being stalled nearly the whole year round, gives the landscape a 


| heavy, dreary look in English eyes. This, in a country where, in spite 


of great apparent slovenliness, and the rudeness of the agricultural im- 
plements, the mest is made of every inch of the soil by the numerous 
peasant proprietors, who are themselves the cultivators of their own 
fields, must be found the most advantageous mode of managing cattle, 
especially where the mountain tops are covered with wood four fuel, the. 
slopes with vineyards, and the plains with corn. It besides saves the 
expense ef enclosures. There are consequently few pastures— 

“You look in vain for anything like the green fields and hedge-rows of 
England, with their scattered trees, groups of beautiful cattle or flocks 
grazing in peace, and sweet cottages, farm-houses, and beautiful man- 
sions of the gentry. It is all one fenceless and ploughed field. Long 


| rows of trees on each side of the roads are all that divide them from the 


fields, and in the south these are generally fruit trees. The beauty of 


| Germany lies only, or with few exceptions, amongst its hills. . . All 


here is open and bald; the people are collected into villages of the most 
prosaic kind, and no gentry reside among them. In fact, what we call 
country life in England is here unknown. . . . . « Far and wide, 
the country, without a single fence, covered with corn and vegetables, as 


| seen from the heights which bounded it, presented a most singular 


appearance to an English eye. Its predominating color, at that time of 


| the year, was that of ripening corn, but of different hues, according to its 


different degrees of ripeness, and the different kinds of grain. This is 
not planted in those vast expanses which you see in the corn-farms of 
Northumberland and Lincolnshire ; but in innumerable small patches and 
narrow stripes, because belonging to many different —- Some 
is also sown in one direction, co some in another; with patches of po- 
tatoes, mangel-wurzel, kidney-beans, &c., amongst it ; so that it presented 
to the eye the appearance of one of those table-mats of different colors 
which one has seen. 

Here and there you saw villages lying in the midst of the corn plain, 
and large weods, but not a hedge, and few scattered trees ; the long rows 
of those marking out the highways, being the only dividing lines of the 
country. As we passed these trees, we observed that they were princi- 
pally apple, pear, plum, cherry, and walnut trees. One could not help 


| feeling how these trees would be plundered in England, being set, as it 


were, by the very road, for that purpose; and, i eed, here thorns fas- 
tened round the boles, and stuck between the branches of the cherry 
trees, where the fruit was ripening, spoke clearly of marauders. 

We passed through several of the dorfs, or villages. They had a primi- 
tive, heavy, and thoroughly agricultural air. The houses are built of 
stone, large and heavy, and each having a great round-headed gate-way 
leading into a sort of inner court, or farm-yard. We observed nambers 
of women at work in the fields, without shoes, stockings, bonnets, or 


caps. They were healthy, contented, sun burnt, creatures, many of them 


picturesque enough for any painter of primitive life. What, ever, 
rivited our attention quite as much, were the country wagons and horses. 
The wagons are the oddest old ew | things imaginable. What a 
contrast to the jolly fat horses, and ponderous painted wagons of the 
English farmer! The eet-out of a first-rate English farmer or miller, to 


| say nothing of the wagons and drays of the London brewers, cannot fre- 
| quently be of less value than £300. Most of these vehicles may be 


worth from five potnds to five shillings, and are drawn by two or three 


| horses a-breast ; the horses of a lightish bay or black, of a slouching look 


i 


and gait, and harnessed in ropes; if there be four, the two foremost a 
long way a-head of the other two.” 

The gentlemen's carriages and “turn out,” and the public vehicles, 
are treated with something almost approaching to contempt by one trained 
from childhood to the “right and tight” and universally handsomely 
appointed equippages of England, whether they be those of the duke or 
the drayman. No English tradesman would show his face or his wife’s 
bonnet in a carriage like that in which the Duke of Brunswick arrived 
at Heidelberg. The wagons of the peasants or Bauers seem more to 
resemble the vehicles in which the Irish drag their turf from the bogs 
than any carriage that is to be seen in England. 

“ Here comes one wagon with one horse, of course, on one side of the 
long great pole, with nothing on the other; bere another with three hor- 
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ses abreast, and straggling so far apart as to fill the whole read, and | 


make you look about to see how they are to pass without your being run 
over. They are generally on the trot, driven by a Bauer, in his proper 
and peculiar costume ;—in Baden, a large black cocked hat, a long blue 
coat or blue jacket, a pair of blue hempen trousers, and strong boots.— 
They sit in front of their wagon, and, with pipe in mouth and heavy 
whip in hand, go on smoking and cr: e’cing their whips over their horses’ 
heads. All the drivers, in fact, in this country, whether of wagons, eil- 
wagons, coaches, omnibusses, stage-wagons, or of the indescribable va- 
riety of odd vehicles that you see, keep up an eternal smoking and crack- 
ing of whips. The postilion with his four or six horses, setting out with 
some nobleman’s carriage, goes off making the street resound with the 
thunder of his whip, which is only exceeded in noise by the clatter of his 
horses and the rumble of his vehicle over the rough stones. 

“‘ But we must not yet leave the Bauer and his wagon for the postilion 
—of him more anon. The Bauers come trotting along tothe market- 
town with all kinds ef country loads; bags of corn, hampers of fruit and 
vegetables, straw andhay. Often, but more frequently in returning, they 
have loads of country people, presenting the most varied groups and 
dresses ;—women, old and young, smart and homely, without caps or 
bonnets, or in the little close things which ere cap and bonnet both: and 
men of all sorts are seen in these wagons, sometimes from the gentleman 
to the sunburnt laborer. The postilion, returning with his horses, ties 
them to the tail of the wagon, gets in, and with his miscellaneous com- 
panions, sits laughing and chatting. Every one, or nine out of ten, has 


in his mouth his long pipe with a large earthenware head, and all are | 


smoking and merry.” 

The wagons are often drawn by bullocks, and even by cows, for in 
Germany sex, and the peculiar duties it imposes, gives no immunity from 
slavish field labor. But German wagons, like other things German, have 
their bright side. They carry good big loads for one thing; and they 
are light and elastic; and after all— 

“ Might be introduced in England, to the great advantage of small pro- 
prietors, as well as for general use, where the country is hilly and the 
roads rocky. They will bend in an uneven way like a snake, and their 
lightness makes them far more fit for many purposes than our heavy and 
unyielding, and mach more expensive carts. For such districts as Scot- 
land, Wales, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the hilly tracts of Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, they would be admirably adapted.” 

Mr. Howitt is quite poetical on the subject of the happy English cow, 
luxuriating in rich pastures and by still waters, when compared with her 
hard worked and imprisoned German counterpatt. 

The village of Rohrback, a haunt of the inhabitants and students of 
Heidelberg, is selected as a fair specimen of the German dorf or village 
in general. 

“ The houses had the same heavy look which the houses of the Ger- 


man dorfs commonly have, with plenty of old, tall roofs, and leaning ga- 


bles turned towards the street ; and great round-headed gateways in the 


farm-houses leading into their yards. The streets, asis usual, were long, | 


and paved with huge uneven stones. One side of the street was left un 
paved for a little brook to ran down it, and over this bridges of great 
stones were laid to the houses. Down the other side of the street ran 
another little stream in a gutter, and in this the geese were sitting and 
forming dams with their bodies, in which they nibbled, and ducked, and 
washed themselves. The whole long street, from bottom to top, was 
full of these geese. Some of them, in flocks, were flying up and down, 
and making no little clangor. As usual, there were the brunnens spout- 
ino out their never-ceasing water into their great troughs, and women 
collected with their tubs about them in full gossip; and the cows, releas- 
ed at this the peasant’s dinner time, half-past ten, from their yokes and 
labor, also crowding round the trough to drink. Plenty of funny-looking 
children, and some other grown-up people complete the scene. 

“ The children are odd little objects; thick, well-fed, and with plenty 
of hair, in Geaman fashion; the little girls in bodices, which seemed rea- 
dy to burst with plumpness, and all, however small, with their hair in tails, 
the larger having their tails hanging down their backs, and the smaller, 
having theirs brought from the sides of their heads in hanging bows to 
their ears, over which they pass. Most of them were without shoes and 
stockings. The boys were going in groups, with creels on their backs, to 
collect grass for the cows. 


‘Our picturesque group, having amongst them a lad with his father’s — 


cocked hat on, we prevailed upon, by the offer of a kreutzer, the third of 
a penny, to stand and be sketched.” 


Such groups are represented on the page by bens wood engravings | 


from designs by Sargent; and we may say of all these marginal and 
other embellishments, that they are truly illustrations of the text, and not 
merely decurative irrelevancies or pretty impertinences. The peasants of 
this dorf are said to be Jews, agricultural Jews! a thing not easy for 
an Englishman to conceive.—Here is a pleasing out-door picture, which 
moreover tells a story of national manners. 

‘“‘As we returned, we saw large groups of peasants dining under the 
trees in the fields. Women were bringing from Heidelberg large bas- 
kets containing provisions. The dinners seemed principally contained 
in two large pans or dishes; one of soup, and one of small puddings 
called noodles, floating in sauce, or something of a pudding kind ina 
fluid state. Some of these puddings were little balls of flour and pota- 
toes, dotted with little lumps of fried black bread, and which to a fanci- 
ful eye looked like raisins. The people lay orfsat, men and women, 
round the large dishes, all eating together out of them with long spoons. 
They formed picturesque groups; the men stripped; the women, many 


| and swarming with human life. The 


of them, in bodices of red-stripped linen, of which the Germans make 
their bed ticks, and which look very lively. Many of the girls too, 
bronzed with the sun, looked all health and solidity. About stood boots, 
which the men had pulled off to cool their feet as they lay at rest, bas- 
kets and stone bottles. Two boys were dining under a tree on brown 
bread and little pears, which they drew from a bag, and seemed to divide 
very carefully between them. These boys had nothing to drink, and said 
they were accustomed to have nothing to drink to their field dinners, not 
even water. The homeliness of the fare of these peasants would no lit- 
tle astonish the stomachs of our bean-and-bacon devourers of our harvest 
time in England. 

Mr. Howitt was particularly struck by the universal Sunday practice 
of the people of the towns all over Germany, whether Protestant or Pa- 

ist. With one consent they run away to the, country :— 

“Tt would shock the religious of England to see how, on a Sunday, the 
Germans of all classes are flocking off into the country, as on all other 
leisure eccasions, in the summer: to see, early on Sunday mornings, fa- 
milies of sobriety and high standing, and even those of grave professors, 
setting forth for a long day’s excursion. By seven o’clock you will see 
them going out, having not the least idea that to resort to some distant 
village amongst the hiils, perhaps to go to church there, perhaps not, but 
at all events, to proceed to some rural inn, and there, or in the woods, 
spend theday in social enjoyment, has any thing at all amiss in it. No- 
thing is more common: and on these, and on all such occasions, they 
will do what would never be thought of in England. They will take tea 
and sngar, and if necessary, fine bread; and eating and drinking of their 
own, will pay the good natured landlord for his attendance and the use 
of his house.” 

One delightful Sunday in August '41 was thus spent by Mr. Howitt 
and his family, among the hills and woods, with some German friends. — 


Of this adventure there is a beautiful description, of which we shal | 


merely notice the close; premising, as Mr. Howitt carefully does, that 
before setting out on their rural ramble they had attended service at nine 
o'clock :— 

“As weapproached Guiberg, we saw it standing amid its corn-plots ; 
its garden-plots all unfenced, its green sloping fields, and its scattered 
fruit-trees, having a very sweet but veryGerman look. When we enter- 
ed the village itself, of course it was like all German villages—the same 
scene of heavy houses, most of them having their lower story occupied 
by their cows; of heaps of wood, ploughs, and wagons; but around it 
lay delightful old bowery orchards, and in one of these belonging to the 

irthshouse, or inn, we dined. With a botzle of the country wine, some 
roast beef, and plenty of cherries, for which this village is famous far and 
wide, we made as merry as if we had been dining with Joe Miller him- 
self. The children from the neighboring orchards came about to Jook on, 
to whom we gave bread and meat, which they were at first shy to take, 
but when we turned our backs it vanished with a wonderful velocity.— 
Two boys were set by a gentleman of the party to see which could soon- 
est devour a piece of black bread for three kreutzers—one penny—which 
they did to their own danger of choking, and great merriment of the 
spectators. Others were set to hop for a kreutzer; and watching this, 
and a set of bauers playing at nine-pins, the time soom fled by. We 
went on, and took tea at Bommerthal, where the hostess, a vil belle 
who had probably never seen tea before, for the party took it with them, 
boiled it ina dirty pan, and made an awful and untouchable mess of it. 
The bauers were in the public houses in this village, singing and drinking 
in a manner that would have horrified Sir Andrew Agnew, and made es 
think that, for a serious and sentimental nation, the Germans had the 
least show of being a religious one imaginable. 

We proceeded in a fine calm and shining evening to the last village be- 


_ fore our return, Neckergemund, down a green valley, at the feet steep 


old beach-woods, and old water-mills of a primitive character. The 
whole country in itself was charming, but was like a country in a dream 
—a country without animals. There were neither cow, , sheep, 
swine, hare, pheasant, partridge, or scarcely any bird to be seen. fr 
such a country in Engiand we should have seen flocks and herds; and, 
towards evening, the and pheasants would have been seen feeding 
on the outskirts of the woods in scores, and we should have heard the 
i calling each other together for the night. Here was nothing, 
even of a winged nature, except a few smal! birds and one sulitary crow.’’ 
They reached Petersthal, or the Valley of Peter, lying among the hills, 
people here were Catholics :— 
‘Every where in these valleys you see the le busy in their pos- 
sessions. Men and women and children are at work inthe fields. Dowa 
the hills come women and children from the woods, carrying on their 
heads loads of fuel, or dragging great bundles of boughs down the nar- 
row hollow ways afterthem. Others are cutting grass for the pent up 
cattle;—women are mowing much oftener than the men. Below are 
groups of women with bere legs, washing by the clear stream. Quanti- 


| ties of linen are spread out to dry and to bleach; and round the houses 


are stalking plenty of fowls, while a large dog barks at you from his 
kennel as you pass the mill, or little poodles, with cock-a-side tails, bark 
at you from the cottages, and geese clap their wings aud clangor in the 
brook. 

“This Peterstah! is a great place for bleaching and washing, and al! 
along lay the white patches of linen on the green meadow grass, and 
groups of the stoutest and most healthy-looking girls stood washing by 
the doors as we passed; while numbers of children ran about, many of 
them with nothing more than a shirt on. Here was one holding two 
cows by a rope tied to the horns, to graze by the way-side, and here ano 
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ther holding “goat. It was harvest time, and hot weather. The wo- 
men were cutting their harvest, the men being gone to their greater har- 
vest of the plain. . : ; 

“The Catholic character of the valley was obvious by the little ima- 
ges of the Virgin in niches in the front of the cottages as we passed.— 
These images are of the most wretched kind; little things of gaudily co- 
lored plaster, bought of the wandering Italian dealers. But at the head 
of the glen stood a little chapel, which is a perfect specimen of what you 
find so commonly in Catholic districs, at once indicating so much devo- 
tion and so much poverty.” 

We do not learn that Mr. Howitt thought his Sunday 1ll-spent, nor do 
we think it was; though the Sunday, every Sabbath, thus spent not only 
without public worship, byt without the deeper sanctity of serene stll- 
ness, ped unbroken solitude, and the self-communion of the immortal 
spirit with itself, would seem a strange perversion of the institution. 

The peasants of Germany appear to lead a hard life. Not only the 
direct stimulus of interest, but dice necessity render these small proprie- 
tors industrious. ‘ They labor busily early and late,’’ not only because 
they are laboring for themselves, but because they must work, and work 
hard, or else starve :— 

«* The women and children all work as well as the men, for it is family 
work; nay, the women often work the hardest. They reap, thrash, mow, 
work on the fallows, do anything. In summer, without shoes and stock- 
ings, clad in a dark blue petticoat and body of the same, or in other co- 
lors, according to the costume of the neighborhood, and with their white 
chemise sleeves in contrast with their dress, and with their hair burnt 


| 
} 


of « singed brown, or into different hues, with the sun, they are all out in | 


the hot fields. Nay, you may even see women driving a wagon, in which | 


two or three men are sitting at ease smoking. They take the dinners to 
the field ; frequently giving to the lesser children a piece of bread, and 
locking them up in the cottage till they come home again ; the older ones 
being at the school till they join them in the afternoon. 

“ This would be thought a hard life in England; but hard as it is, it 
is not to be compared with the condition of laborers in some agricultural 
parts of a dear country like England, where eight or nine shillings a 
week, and no cow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no work in winter, 
but dependence for every thing on a master, aconstant feeling of anxiety, 


domestic life in the eyes of the English is, of course, the dirt, and care- 
lessness or sluttishness, which converts their humble homes into a kind 
of purgatory to cleanly people. It is however truly said, that women, 
whether matrons or maidens, cannot be at the same time occupied in 
hard field-labor, and, like the English housewife, washing, scouring, 
mending, and making the cottage home a paradise of neatness and beau- 
ty. The houses of the German peasants are generally theirown. They 
are substantially built of stone, and are roomy ; and, what is mere to the 
2urpose— 
me It is probable that they have less real anxiety in them than those of 
the English ; but, in allelse which makes our humble homes attractive, 
what a contrast! Outwardly, there is little of the picturesque or of neat- 
ness about them except their orchards and yineyards ; inwardly, how din- 
gy, and dirty, and cheerless! In winter, instead of the blazing fire cast- 
ing its pleasant glow on all the walls, a black iron stove in a corner, 
seems to make the gloomy place gloomier. There are troops of children, 
none of the cleanest, often seeming to have their large heads set on as 
large bodies, with very litle neck, and with very unkempt bair ; and 
the smells which proceed from one thing or another are inexpressible, and 
often almost stifling. This want of cleanliness, and neatness, and the 
repulsive smells, meet you in all the houses of the common people. In 
country inns where the English have not been accustomed to go, you find 
it a most difficult matter to harden yourselves to the endurance of passing 
a night, Is the houses of the burgher class it is too often the same. A 
sense of want, of cleanness, a feeling of dit and dust under your feet on 
the naked floor, fill you with disgust to everything ; but how the pun- 
gentand peculiar smell ef common German houses are compounded it 
would be ditficult to say. Even in good houses in cities, where suits of 
rooms arg let, especially where there are shops below them, you have 
such overpowering odors as make them intolerable. With this nuisance 
no doubt, sour-krout, sour paste—with which, spite of the superiority of 
yeast, they still persist to leaven their bread, and which therefore stands 
long fermenting in their kneading tubs—a sort of sour curds, and eoft 


| cheeses, with which you see the children’s faces often smeared from eyes 


and the desperate prospect of ending his days in a Union workhouse, is | 
too commonly the laberer’s lot. The Germnn peasants work bard, but | 


they have no actual want. Every man has his heuse, his orchard, his 
road-side trees, as we have seen, commonly so hung with fruit that he is 
obliged to prop and secure them all ways, or they would be torn to pieces. 
He his corn-plot, his plot for mangel-wurzel, fur hemp and so on.— 
He is his own master; and he, and every member of his family, have 
the strongest motives to labor. You see the effect of this in that unre- 
mitting diligence which is so greatly beyend that of the whole world 
besides, and his economy, which is still greater. 

“ The Germans, indeed, are not so active and lively as the English. 
You never see them ina bustle, or as though they meant to knock off a 
vast deal in alittle time, You never witness that scene of stir and hurry 
that you often do in England ; that shouting to one another, and running, 
where the need of despatch rouses all the life and energy of the English 
character. ‘Lhey are, on the contrary, slow, but ever going. They plod 
on from day to day, and year to year—the most patient, untirable, and 
persevering of animals. The English peasant is so cut off from the idea 
of property, that he comes habitually to look upon it as a thing from 
which he is warned by the laws of the large proprietors, and becomes, 


in consequence, spiritless, purposeless, and at once the terror and victim | 


of the capitalists. The German bauer, on the contrary, looks on his 
country, as good as that of the bulk of his neighbors ; he is content with 
his black bread, because his labor has at once created it, and sweetened 
it to his taste, and because no proud man can threaten him with ejection 
or the workhouse, so long as he is active and economical. He walks, 
therefore with a boldfstep ; he looks you in the face, with the air of a 
free man, but of a respectful one ; and he knows that when he dies he 
shall not be buried between the vile boards of a pauper’s coffin, threaten- 
ing-to fall asunder before they reach the grave, nor be consigned to the 
knite of the surgeon ; but his children will lay him by his fathers, and 
plant the rose, the carnation, and the cross on hia grave— Zum Andenken 


to chin; their tobacco, their oils and vinegar in their perpetual salads, 
have pretty close connexion. Intosuch houses as I have had occasion to 
enter, as into country inns, bauers’ houses, and those of tradesmen, many 
of them carrying on much business, I have seldom or never been sur- 
prised by an air of neatness and cleanliness, but have often been so aear- 
ly stifled as to be obliged to make a speedy retreat. One cannot conceive 
how these people can live in it; but custom has made them entirely con- 
scious of all this, and probably these ‘‘ aromatic gales’’ and rich atmos- 
phere may even to them have become charming.” 


Mr. Howitt has not yet, we suppose, seen the Sanitary Report lately 
circulated ; nor the Vicar of Norham's Tract on the wretched cottages of 
the industrious Northumbrian peasants. Many of these rack-rented hoy- 
els, from which the tenants are liable to be ejected every half year, are, 
me make no question, kept with as great neatness as is possible, and are 
in the season, embowered in roses, and creepers, But something more 
is required. When Mr. Inglis travelled in Ireland, he, at first, as he 
tells us, was delighted to see acottage with a rose or honeysuckle trained 
to its walls ; but by and by he knew better, and hailed, instead of these 
flowery decorations, the reeking dung-heap—which spoke of potatoes in 
harvest, and “ the bellyful ;”” now the great want of England, as it ever 
has been of Lreland. 

In Germany the Scottish saying, that “‘ women’s wark is never done,”’ 
is peculiarly appropriate. There must ever be some sort of out-door 
work going forward for women, where there is as constant a rotation of 
crops as those ofa market gardener; carrots, poppies, hemp, flax, saint- 


| foin, lucerne, rape, and all sorts of turnips, with peas, beans, vetches, 


des frommen Vaters to the memory of the good father—and will live the | 


same active and independent life, on his native soil, or seek it in Ameri- 
ca or Australia. 


madder, Indian corn, tabacco, millet, &c., &c., coming each in turn. 


“ You may see the Rhine-plain cleared in fine weather in a fortnight 
of all its corn, the greater part of the ground where it stood 
again ploughed up and prepared for turnips or green food for autumn ; 
and the girls in their great straw hats busy hoeing the tobacco. 


The girls, as I have said, drevery picturesque ; most of them bare- 
legged, and, according to the part of the country in which they live in 
the quaint and showy costume of the district. In one place, in those 
great broad straw hats, wide as umbrellas; in another, in little white 


| caps or little black ones, covering just the back of the head : here with 


“ Hence his continual activity and content. He has no ambition tobe | 
other than he is; he wears the costume which his fathers wore ; the | 


long coat, and cocked or hollow-sided hat, the bauer’s costume, and he 
turns everything about him toaccount. 

‘‘We have already seen how perseveringly the women and children ga- 
ther grass and weeds everywhere forthe cows. Nothing that can possi- 
bly be made use of is lost. The children maybe seen standing in the 
stream in the villages carefully washing weeds before they are given to 
the cattle. As we meet them and the women with large bundles cf 
grass on their heads tied in large cloths, one cannot but call to mind the 
immense quantities by our highway sides and great green lanes in Eng- 
land, and by wood-sides, which grow and wither, which might support 
many @ poor man’s cow,” 

We leave it to our readers, in contrasting these conditions, to draw 
their own inference. The German peasants turn every thing that grows 


to aecount, and improve every inch of the soil, so that a slovenly-looking | 


surface is in reality more productive than the trimly-dreased fields of our 
most scientifically cultivated farms. The great drawback on German 


| 
| 


\ 


a black handkerchief thrown over the head in the form of a hood ; there 
with a red one in the same style ; and in a third district with a white 
one. In one part they had the head tied with a red handkerchief, much 
in the French style ; in another, with broad black ribbons hanging from 
the back of their high-peaked bonnet down their backs; in others a black 
hat much like the Welch women; and in others, with nothing at all on 
their heads, but having them exposed to the full blaze of an intense sun. 
Everywhere they are as healthy-looking as possible ; and as they go 
from the field with their hoes on their shoulders, you cannot avoid re- 
marking their upright figures and their free gait. Few of them are of 
more than the middle size, most under it; but they are built broad 
and strong like little towers ; and yet, spite of modern notions, have a 
most wholesome, heartsome, agreeable, and good-natured look. In fact, 
they far surpass in general the ladies of the educated classes, who, ow- 
ing to the absurd system of swaddling in their infancy, and to tight lac- 
ing and little exercisegafterwards, present frequently the most lamenta- 
ble spectacles of high-shouldered women imaginable. It is well for the 
beauty of the rising damsels, that this swaddling system is now falling 


into disuse ; but the grown-up young ladies are so strikingly marked by 
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it, that yeu may almost to a certainty know a German girl from an Eng- 
lish one, by only looking at their backs at a distance.”’ 

The old women look like ugly, good-natured witches, and they labor 
on contentedly and industriously to the last. 

When one remembers that each peasant family is laboring for itself, 
the following picture does not lack attraction. The corn harvest is over, 
and the groups of reapers have returned from the great plains :— 

“ The latter part of the year, of course, is fully employed in gathering | 
in their various crops. Pulling their hemp and flax, which you may 
sometimes see them beating the seed out of, in the field, into an out- 
spread sheet ! getting their tobacco, and drying it in the upper parts of 
their houses, where they have contrivances for lifting up the tiles with lit- 
tle pegs to let in as much air as they want; or by hanging it to dry in 
open sheds, and on the walls of their houses, under shelter of the pro- 
jecting roofs. In gathering and pitting their turnips, potatoes, mangel- 
wurzel, and other roots ; and in their fruit-gathering. About the end | 
of October the walnuts are battered down with poles, and the leaves all 
carefully swept up for manure. There are ladders everywhere reared | 
into the trees. Those fine blue plums which hang by such millions by 
the way sides, and would tear the trees to pieces if they were not care- 
fully secured, are gathered and converted, some into prunes, some into 
brandy, and others used for those nice large plum tarts or cakes, of half- 
a-yard wide, which they bake on tins, with the plums ¢ut.in halves, and 
stuck with the split side upwards all over them. Wagons are standing 
under the road-side apple trees, with their patient cows awaiting their 
loads. Ths families are all abroad, father, mother, and children, col- 
lecting their stores. Baskets full of ruddy apples are standing about, 
and showers of golden apples are lying in the green grass. A great 
portion of this fruit is intenaed for cider, or as they call it, apple-wine, 
for their own consumption.” 

Next comes the vintage, the crowning harvest of the year, which does 
not commence till about the 12chof October, though, of course, this | 
must be regulated by the particular season. Vineyards do not seem | 
profitable to small preprietors. 

“« The vine culture is not considered a profitable one, and the grow- 
ers are, for the most part poor. Here and therea celebrated tract is a 
valuatle property ; but the small proprietor of an‘ordinary vineyard, like 
the small proprietor of corn-land, is compelled to rush into the market at 
the earliest day with his produce, and receives but the jackal’s portion of 
the profits. They arethe dealer and capitalist in this, as in everything 
else, who make the golden harvest. They who know how, not only to 
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buy but to hold, to mix, to give fine and fashionable names to the growth 
of nameless hills, in short, to impose cleverly on the credulous world. 

‘“‘ The vintage over, the simple peasantry who have pouched only a 
lean price for their harvest of ali their laborrs, are busy again, carrying 
up fresh manure into their vineyards, and dig and work there till winter 
stops them, which, indeed. now strides on apace. In November you see 
the Germans, men and women, envelope themselves in their great cloaks, 
whenever wey 2ppear abroad, which they never lay aside again till 
spring.” 

PBut the plodding industrious Germans have their seasons of leisure and 
relaxation, and their out-of-door pleasures, as well as their hard tasks. 
They have not forgotten the maxim which has almost fallen intoWblivion, 
even among the little children of manufacturing England, that 

All work and no play 

Makes Jack a dull boy. 


In the towns the working classes have their balls and concerts; and, 


happier still, they have in the country, places of resort, where the differ- 
ent classes meet to dance in the open air; and their village wakes, the 
Kirchweighs, are as regularly celebrated as were the parish Ales and 
Wakes of England three centuries ago. The nature of these amuse- 
ments is illustrated by a description of a wake held at the Wolfsbrun- 
nen, a favorite holiday resort of the people of Heidelberg. Itis asweet- 
ly rural spot, in the valley of the Neckar, embosomed in solitary woods 
and high hills ; and an inn near the Brunnen, affords, in its grounds, the 
kind of sylvan shades, and rustic bowers and benches, which makes the 
place, in some degree, approximate the tea-gardens of our large cities. 
“On mest days in summer, but especially on Sundays and holidays, 
ople flock hither both from the town and the country. Groups are 
found sitting at the tables under the trees and sheds, with wine, A 
and pipes, curds, coffee, and other refreshments. Some are strolling 
about the private walks in the woodlands; some are lying on the dry 
turf of the hill slopes ; and others are looking in admiration at the fish 
in the fountain, the pools, or the little brook beyond. : an tes 
“ On Tuesday, the 12th of July, was one of their wakes, or kirchweighs 
at the village adjoining, and it was of course a great day at the Brunnen. 
As we dressed inthe morning, we saw crowds of people going out that 
way} young —_ in their best, and musicians with their books and in- 
struments. In the evening we walked thither, and a gay scene it was. 
All along the way parties were going and coming. They were of all 
classes, but chiefly of those from the tradesmen and their families down 
to the working classes. All were well dressed ; the young shopmen 
and mechanics, of course, imitating the students in dress and manner as 
much as possible; the young women were very well dressed, but all 
without caps or bonnets, as is the universal custom of those of the ordi- 
nary class. They have generally very well-shaped heads of dark glossy 
hair, which is dressed ina very nice and graceful manner, and nothing 
can be mure pleasing than their appearance, as they thus walk out into 


the country, having on nothing more than they wear in the house, ex- | 
cept a shawl. Many of them ase pretty, and all, from their simple, and | and that is, in the 
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out-of-door habits, have a clear hue, and tone of health and glad-hearted- 


ness about them, which is a beauty itself. 

‘As we approached the Brunnen, we saw a dense crowd there. The 
sheds and stables were all occupied. There were groups of fierce-look- 
ing, whiskered and smoking students; other groups of families, with 
their choppin, or glass measure of wine, and bread and butter, or cheese, 
and sundry cakes, enjoying themselves in quiet as they looked on the 
gaiety around them. The upper outside galleries of the house were filled 


| with gay spectators. Donkies were standing ready and saddled for such 


as chose to hire them for the young women returning to the town, and 
music announced that dancing was going on near. This we found was 
in a large shed close to the inn. Several of the trout reservoirs were 
planked over to prevent people walking into them, and a throng of gaz- 
ers surrounded the dancing scene. There was a sort of orchestra at one 


| end, at which twenty couples were waltzing. It would have looked 


strange in England to see shop-boys and girls, nay, shoemakers’ and tai- 


| lors’ apprentices, joiners, smiths, boots, or any body, waltzing with their 


smart-dressed girls in the shed at a country wake. It would want but 
this to put waltzing out of fashion with all the other classes of our coun- 
trymen. But Germany is the country of waltzing ; the waltz is the uni- 
versal and almost only dance of the people, and they could just as well 
live without tobacco as it. From theshighest saloon in Vienna or Ber- 
lin, to the lowest shed in the village, or to the village green, round spin 
the Germans, and are as happy as if they were in Paradise; nay, what 
would Paradise be to them without a long pipe, a tall glass of beer, a 
smart girl, and a brisk waltz? The dancing indeed, here, would not 
have disgraced a splendid saloon. . . . - Here and there yas a 
student in the eircle, dancing with some pretty girl of Heidelberg ; and 
we could not avoid being reminded of Goethe, as he describes himself in 


his life, mixing in such scenes at Frankfort, with the fair girl destined 


afterwards to figure as Margaret in Faust.” 

There was no quarrelling nor drunkenness; and though the gaiety was 
kept up till a very late, or rather early hour for Germany, many of the 
revellers were seen sauntering back to town by eight o'clock. The non- 
observance of Sunday in Germany is deprecated by Mr. Howitt, though 
not upon the Agnew principle. He wishes to see the Sabbath a day of 
complete rest fcr artisans, and as far as is possible for servants and shop- 
men. 

‘Tt is melancholy to see young men, who have been confined all the 
week, dangling about in the shops, where they have seldom anything to 
do, leaning with their shoulders against the door-posts, when they should 
be in the free air, breathing health of both body and mind.” 

The Kirchweigh of every village is celebrated for several successive 
days. It isa season of general rejoicing and visiting; of eating and 
drinking, dancing and playing, and social merriment. It is like the 
Handsel Monday and Handsel Tuesday, &c. of Scotland. Monday 
and Tuesday are the great feast days, but Sunday is the grand holiday ; 
and, on Tuesday afternoon, they bury the weigh, that is, the 3 
that have been used, and conclude the festival with a grand drinking- 
bout. 

Field-sports, from the tenure of the land, are little known in Germa- 
ny. Free, happy England is, comparatively, since the French Revolu- 
tion, the great country where game is exclusively preserved, at the ex- 
pense of the industrious, for the amusement of the rich. Hunting and 
coursing in their fields, will not be submitted to by the sturdy German 
peasantry, though the attempt has been made to introduce those sports, 
and English packs of hounds imported by some of the Princes; but the 
peasants resolutely and wisely resist the innovation, wherever it has been 
attempted to hunt on their lands. 

“The German bauers and farmers have no faith, and it is quite impossi- 
ble to persuade them, as it has been attempted to persuade the farmers 
in England, that it does their corn good to have it in winter ridden over 
and torn to pieces by a troop of horsemen. On the contrary they insist 
on wild-schaden, or damages done by game, wherever deer, hares, or 
other game are encouraged by the nobility to the injury of their crops ; 
and tke laws support them strongly in this, and give them damages 
strictly, so that many nobles and princes have yearly large sums on this 
score to pay.’ 

There is thus some shooting in the corn plains, but very little huntirg. 
Where the nobility hold vast sions in their own hands, as in Lower 
Austria, and in Bohemia and Moravia where the peasants are serfs, the 
pleasures of the chase are enjoyed by the nobiliyy in all their amplitude 
and magnificence. These amusements of the nobles are, however, less 
attractive to us than the out-of-door pleasures of the peasants. Consider- 

ing that the climate is severe for many months of every year, the Ger- 
mans live more in the open air than any other European people. Many 
of their social pleasures—their wine, beer, and coffee-diinkings and con- 
certs—are enjoyed in the open air. 

“Tt is the same in every village, in every town, inevery capital. Pub- 


ing, and smoking and knitting under trees, call out the whole popu- 
lation, high and low, great and small, old and young; and there does 
not seem a care from Berlin to Strasburg, from Cologne to Pesth.— 
Nay, much as the French live out of doors, the Germans far excel 
them in this species of life. All their musical art is called forth, and 
their greatest masters are employed, to give a charm to this mode of 
social existence. Every means is adopted to give facility to the enjoy- 

| ment ofthistaste. . . .« Tae ‘ 
“There is one advan that their towns universally possess over ours ; 
prose of publie walks, and public gardens and 


| 
| fic walks, public music, cafees, and cassinos, coffee and wine-drink- 
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promenades, where every citizen can wander, or can sit and rejoice 
with his family and his friends. All round their towns, in general, 


you find these ample public walks and promenades planted with trees, | 


and furnished with seats. In England, every man takes 
care of himself, and makes his own nest snug; besides lighting and pav- 
ing, little seems done for the public in our towns. Here, on the con- 
trary, the public enjoyment seems to be the favorite and prevailing idea ; 
and you see around you perpetual evidences of its working. The people 
have, in the outskirts of their cities, their vineyards, and their summer- 
houses in them, where they can go with their families and friends. But 


they have, again, their great public gardens and woodlands all round | 


their large towns, to ten or a dozen miles’ distance. They have simi- 
lar places of more rustic resort, often onthe mest beautiful mountain 
heights, and in mountain valleys, to which they pour out on all Sun- 
days and leisure days, in carriages and by railroads, by thousands. 
Here they have wine, and curds, and often dinners. Here they even 
come with their families, taking whole troops of children with them ; 
and there you find them in old orchards, amid surrounding hills and 
valleys. They dine in great family groups—the men sitting often in 
their shirt-sleeves; the children rolling in the grass; and the land- 
lords hurrying about, dealing out plates and viands to hungry people, 
in a broil of what seems hopeless hurry. They afterwards amoke their 
pipes, drink their coffee, and go home at an early hour as happy as 
this earth can make them. In every country town and village it is the 
same.” 

This constant source of humanizing pleasure, must add greatly to the 
cheerfulness and content of the mass of the people, and tend to keep them 
from grumbling at the political institutions of their country— 

‘All royal gardens, ton, are open, and the people walk in them, and 
stream round the palaces, passing, in many instances, through their very 
courts and gateways, just as if they were their own. Nay, the royal and 
ducal owners walk about amongst the people with aa little ceremony as 
any of the rest. The Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia, does 
the very same. You may meet them anywhere; and little more cete- 
mony is used towards them than is used towards any other individual, 
simply that of lifting your hat in passing, which is done to all your ac- 
quaintance, and is returned as a mark of ordinary salutation. You will 
see princes sitting in public places with their friends, with a cup of 
coffee, as unassumingly and as little stared at as any respectable citizen. 
You may sometimes see a Grand Duke come into a country inn, call for 
his glass of ale, drink it, pay for it, and go away as unceremoniously as 
yourself. The consequence of this easy familiarity is, that princes are 
everywhere popular, and the daily occurrence of their presence amongst 
the people prevents that absurd crush and stare at them which prevails 
in more luxurious and exclusive countries. 

‘: The same open and genera! enjoyment of scenerye xtends to all other 
estates and gardens. The country houses of the nobility and gentry are 
surrounded on all sides with public and private walks. They have sel- 
dom any fences about anything but their private gardens. The people 
go and walk everywhere, and never dream of trespassing, nor are ever 
told of such a thing. This is one of the great charms of this country. 
All woods, with the rare exception of a deer park, are thus entirely open 
and unfenced. You wander where you will, with the most perfect feel- 
ing of giving no offence. Here are no warning-buards, no threats of 
steel-traps o1 spring-guns. A wisp of straw stuck on a pole, the usual 
sign in Germany of warning, in vintage time, gives you notice that a pri- 
vate walk, which all the rest of the year is open, is then closed; or a 
wisp hung on the bough of a tree in the forest, tells you that thecommon 
people are not to cut boughs there, or that young trees are planted, and 
you are not to tread them down. Everywhere else, you go where you 
please, through woods, valleys, meadows, gardens, or fields; and while 
property is sacred to the possessor, nature is, as it should be, unrestrict- 
edly yours, and every man’s. 


“In this blessed freedom, and with this simple and thorough line of | 


nature and of society, there is ne country in the world where social and 
summer life are more enjoyed than in Germany. You are perpetually 
invited to join a party to a wood-stroll, to go to some lovely village in 
the hills or the forest, or to some old farm-house, where you get milk 
and coffee, and take bread with you perhaps; where you find a Tanz- 
boden, or shed, where the young people can have a dance; where the 
old sit, and look on, and smoke, and talk, and knit. Or to some old 
mill, where you have the same accommodations; or to some inn, on an 
eminence overlooking a splendid country, as that of the Rhine or Da- 
nube, and where, on the terrace, the whole company will play at those 
simple games so much liked in Germany, as the black man, the blind 
cow, and others; where all, high and low, old and young, run and laugh, 
and are as merry as so many boys and girls. 

“ But it is in the capitals that this social out-of-door life is carried to 
the greatest extent, as well as to the highest pitch of perfection. The 
most celebrated bands, band-masters, and musical composers of Germa- 
ny, are in daily requisition to give the highest impetus and enchantment 
to the popular enjoyment. : , . . , 

“Vienna is the capital nct merely of Austria but of German gaiety. 
Every day, instead of announcements of auctions and sermons, its walls 
are plastered with those of concerts, balls, soirees, music vereins, operas, 
plays, and Belustigungen or pleasure-meetings of a hundred descrip- 
tions; mingled with pilgrimages to celebrated shrines—things not less 
picturesque and amusing, and often not less gay and festive. Every day 
the lover of pleasure, and the student of human nature and its vagaries, 


' one was disposed to make advances. 


| rower circles; they become more gelecz, 


advertisements of the most bewitching spectacles and entertainments. 
Here is Strauss, there Lanner; here is Staudigi, there Lutzer; here is a 
ball at Sperls or Zum Zeisig; the Prater is to be magnificent with fire- 
works and Volks freude ; the round-abouts will all be in full action; the 
entertainment at the Lust-haus most alluring; the stream of carriages and 
fashionable people on the drives most splendid. Go where you will, you 
will find thousands and tens of chousands seated in the gardens, netting, 
knitting, talking, listening to the musical bands, parading in the circle 
round the orchestra, drinking coffee or sugar-water, eating confections 
and ices in the cassino. The Folks theatre will call you one way with 
its drolleries, the opera another; and at Sperls, or the fashionable Don- 
mayer’s at Hitzing, you will find the dance going on in the saloon, and 
the same crowd of family or friendly parties, seated in the area under 


| the trees, which are all hung with lamps, supping and knitting, giving at 


the same time one eye to the dance in the saloon, and one earto the mu- 
sic in the orchestra. There are no people on the face of the earth that 
all summer long enjoy themselves like the Germans in their gay capitals ; 
but autume approaches, and the great climacteric of the year is reached 
The whole nation is astir. Not a man or woman can rest long.” 

And se they roam abroad through the cities, and watering-places, and 
fine scenery of their country, or go into Switzerland, but seldom stray 
farther. Religious processions and pilgrimages are still among the 
amusements of the Catholic parts of Germany, and also mummeties and 
grotesque dramatic representations resembling those which have long 
since become obsolete among our sober and ever-working people. The 
observances of the Carnival, the New Year, and other great holiday 
times, are very fully detailed in the “Social Life of Germany,” and have 
a wonderful charm, were it only from reviving the memory of the merry 
old times of Merry England. But there is change in progress even in 
st reotyped Germany; and the “ genteeler circles” are taking to the self- 
same dull road in which we have so far outstripped them. Mr. Howitt 
quotes a writer in the public papers who eloquently laments the departure 
of the good old times, and the decay of the old German spirit, particular- 
ly in Munich, where,— 

“The increasing impottance of the city, the more intimate connex- 
ions with the rest of Germany, the flourishing of the arts, and the resort 
of so many strangers, have introduced a new element of life, which, at- 
tacking that old south-German spirit on all sides, has driven it pretty 
nearly out of the field. 

‘ Before this becam» the case, the tone of large companies was easy, 
free, and familiar. Every one was suffered to feel himself of some ac- 
count in them; every one felt glad to be spoken to by another, though he 
had never seen him before; instead of making himself exclusive, every 
People were on this account more 
pleased to be amongst strangers, because all was put on a very house- 
hold footing. It was good gossiping with the old fathers, and the worthy 
venerable mothers. The young ladies were easily satisfied with the 
harmless chit-chat which the young gentlemen engaged in with them in 
the homely high German of Munich, But now people draw into nar- 
’ more exclusive ; society as- 
sumes a finer tone, address clears itself of ita negligence. Those of ma- 
turer years, whom you are able to approach, are become more modish; 


| the young people, in their external demeanor, elegant ; the young ladies 


more chary. The great world begins to grow cold, and people speak 
more and more of family life; friends and relations draw together into 
household circles, make unions for the winter entertainments, and give 
select home balls and concerts. Even the pic-nics, which become more 
frequent than ever, display the same tendency ; people rejoice themselves 
in the illusion of being in a family circle. 

‘In elose connexion with this state of things is the growth of tea 
drinking. Numbers have already freed themselves from the evening 


| bumper, and numbers more threaten to do it; to such a degree that the 


first journal of polite literature, which after an absence of many years, 
was lately brought out here, held it in contemplation whether it should 
not style itself ‘The Munich Tea-leaves.’ While breweries are rising 
on all hands to furnish Bavarian beer to every quarter of the world, here, 
at the fountain-head, young genttemen are quenching their thirst with wa- 
ter and milk ; and ladies who formerly ordered a good cordial night-cap 
at least from the doctor,, now blush lest they should be thought to sip a 
little in secret. Truly there are yet jolly fellows, who at the evening 
Wirthehaus table sing boisterous student-songs, and war-songs from 
Korner, talk loud and vehemently, and send over their heads clouds of 
smoke and fumes of beer, while they whisper to one another how drea- 


| rily the fine tea-drinking folk drag through the winter, and how glad they 


are at the first burst of fine weather to fly off to the Alpine regions that 
show themselves so temptingly in the distance, and where a gay life still 
maintains itself with sound of guitar and Alpine song, the report of 
rifles, and jubilee of kirchweighs, which may almost be heard in the 
streets of our city. 

“* But we don’t merely drink tea and grow exclusive, we are full ef in- 
terest for the new literature. We talk of artand science. The English 
language is everywhere studied, even more than the French. An Eng- 
lish leaven, diffused through south Germany, has reached us; and works 
daily, growingly, mightily, more and more. It has seized on our old ha- 
bits by the very throat, threatens to annihilate them, and parades boldly 
before us, with high pretensions of style and refined accomplishments. 
The leaven werks, nut merely upwards, but down into the lower grades. 
It has seized on the burgher class. Those practices which a while ago 
were regarded as the privileges of a high sphere, are now pronounced 


finds himself not at a loss for employment, but distracted with a host of | tobe indispensable to all. The burgher ladies take off the Riegelhauben 


pease 








the head so becomingly, and which are peculiar to Munich,) and put on 
silk bonnets. They subscribe to the circulating library, and engage a 
box at the theatre. The daughters speak written German; they go 
no longer with the distaff into the Heimgarten, but make formal visits, 


in order to speak to one another in French _So far as the increase of in- | 


tellectuality and intelligenee go ‘tis well, but “tis not so well to see the old 
cordial jollity of the carnival turned into a stately frost; and instead of 


the good old German dancing, laughing, bandying of wits and humors, | 


during which many a love-sign snugly passed, many an explanation found 


a mere walking in crowds t 
stately salutations and geatility without heartiness.”’ 

We can hardly bring ourselves to sympathize in all the worthy elder’s 
distresses. 

Many charming snatches of those popular rhymes of Germany which 
are connected with holiday times and observances, and of the little songs 
and rhymes of the children in their sports, occur in the work. It strikes 
us, that if as purely nonsensical, they are more poetical than our own 
nursery rhymes; but this they may owe to the graceful English garb in 
which probably Mrs. Howitt had attired them. 

Mr. Howitt gives a graphic and minute account of the wandering han- 
dicraftsmen of Germany ; a race even more interesting than the students, 
But their singular customs are already pretty well understood among us. 
These customs are, in Mr. Howitt’s opinion, less pernicious to the mo- 
rals and character of the young men than might be supposed; but their 
actual utility in making good workmen is at once disposed of by the 


pentry work, Germany, with its ancient wanderschafte, is whole centuries 
behind England. Three months spent in London or Sheffield would do 
much more for these young artisans, if a perfect acquaintance with their 
craft were the object of their wandering, than the three years which it is 
the rule to spend in vagabondizing and begging. On the other hand, the 
young men, in the course of their travels, acquire a more enlarged expe- 
rience of life and knowledge of their own country, than our artizans, 
chained to the oar from boyhood to premature old age, have any oppor- 
tunity of doing. Their rambles, at the period of life they are taken, may 
also tend to the formation of a firm constitution and a sound state of 
health ; as the craft usages and the customs of the country prevent them 
from being exposed to great hardships or want of food, clothing. or lodg- 
ing, while on their travels. In short, before we are done with the wan- 
dering German artisans, we begin to wish that our hand-working youth 
could enjoy the same long season of leisure and thought, in which to 
store up knowledge, health, and poetical images, and ennobling recollec- 
tions, to grace the whole of their future life ; providing always that their 
wander-years were free and voluntary. 

The festivities of Christmas—the Christmas-tree, the Christ-child, and 
Pelznichel, or Knecht Rupert, the rewarder of good children and the 
chastiser of the naughty little ones,—draw forth all our author’s poetry. 
And yet he justly questions the wisdom, nay the morality of this syste- 


matic playful trickery, and cheating of little children, which he doubts | 


may have a tendency to leasen the veneration for truth in young minds.— 
At all events a very heavy charge made against the whole nation is, that 
truth is ‘far from being held so sacred among them as it should be,— 
the heroes of their most celebrated writers, of Goethe and others, tell 
any kind of fibs to help them out of scrapes. Whoever has seen much 
of the private life of Germany, will, we fear, have experienced a simi- 
lar surprise, spite of the national boasts of the Deutsche Treue und 
Deutsche Wahrheit; German faithfulness and truth. This is a fact 
which merits the most serious attention of a people so proud of their im- 
provements in education; and it seems wonderful,” continues Mr. How- 
itt, “that it has not struck them, that all the essential and beautiful of 
this Christmas practice will remain independently of these fictions.” As 
the Christmas Tree has some chance of being introduced into this coun- 
try, among the other less harmful picturesque customs of the Past, of 
wich there is at present an ominous revival, we deem this hint worthy 
of especial attention. The customs of the New Year beara close re- 
semblance to those now deemed old-fashioned, though not forgotten, in 
Scotland. One of the sports proper to the season, is identical with that 
which put into so furious a passion “ Auld Uncle John,” in Burns’s 
‘‘ Hallowe'en.” It will be remembered that the testy bachelor drew a 
blank in the matrimonial lottery,—and that because he— 
Gat the toom dish thrice, 
He heaved them on the fire 
In wrath that night. 

Besides the numerous stated national holidays in the German towns, 
circles of friends and neighbors of congenial tastes form small societies, 
which they name their Krauchen ; literally little garlands. These 
signify the practice the members have of making circulating visits once 
a-week, on fixed evenings, to each others’ houses; when they take tea, 
talk, read, and dance er play, according to the age or humor of the par- 
ties; and kait of course,—for no knitting, no German woman. Sledging 
is one of theic winter amusements; and Mr. Howitt describes a favorite 
pastime of the children on the ice, which is exactly the hurly-hacket, of 
which the name is now almost lost in Scotland, though in country places 
the amusement is still known. Instead of the skull of a horse, or any 
thing that will move, which the Scottish children adopt as a sledge or 
ice-seat, the little Germans purchase, at a very cheap rate, small ve- 
hicles adapted to this sport. Hurly-hacket, according to Sir David 
Lindsay, was in Scotland a royal pastime. It is alluded to by Sir 
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(the pretty little caps of gold or silver tissue, worn only on the back of } Walter Scott. 





The Germans, like every other nation, entertain several 
absurd and prudish customs or etiquettes. Thus, for instance, though 


, & damsel may be spun about like a whirligig, hour after hour, by a 


youth, or run away with him in his sledge, ¢ele-a-tete, far into the 
country, taking his arm in the streets, or anywhere else, would be con- 
sidered either a flagrant breach of decorum, or equivalent to the an- 
nouncement of a betrothal. In their very marriage processions, the men 
walk first and the women follow; and in church they sit like the Qua- 
kers, the sexes apart. Young people, though brothers and sisters, can- 


| not live together in the same house if their parents are dead or distant; 
happy opportunity, and ane a half understood case a prosperous issue; | 


rough gilded rooms takes its place, with | 


and a bachelor cannot have a sister to keep house for him, without shock- 
ing German notions of decorum. Having endeavored to harmonize the 
apparent phlegm, the extetior solemnity or formality of the demeanor of 
the Germans, with their inward sensitiveness, Mr. Howitt proceeds, in 
the following passage, to give the mos‘ elaborate and connected account 
of his idea of the German secial character that occurs in the volume; 
and it is probably, at least in substance, a correct estimate :— 

“‘ There is not a more social and affectionate people than they are. 
They are particularly kind and attentive to each other; sympathize deep- 


| ly in all each other’s troubles and pleasures, successes and reverses.— 








They form the strongest attachments, and maintain them threugh life. 
Young men entertain that brotherly feeling for each other that you sel- 


| dom see in England. They go, as youths, often walking with their arms 
| about each other, as only school boys do with us. They put their arms 


over each other’s shoulders in familiar conversation in company, ina 
very brotherly way. I say nothing of that hearty kissing of each other 


| on meeting after an absence, that to an English eye, in great rough-whia- 
fact, that in handicrafts, and especially in blacksmith and ordinary car- | 


kered and mustachioed men, has something very repulsive in it. The 


| make presents of memorials to each other, and maintain a great a 


lasting correspondence. The correspondence of many Germans is enor- 
mous. Ladies who spend the morning in household affairs, will also in 
the afternoon be as busy in writing to their numerous friends. It is in 
private social interccurse alone that the Germans display the genuine 
vivacity and heartiness of their character. In the social and select cir- 
cle of approved and approving friends, they throw off all formality, and 
become as frolicsome and joyous as so many boys and girls. These 
same young men that in the street will go by you as swift as a steam-er- 
gine, and as dark as athunder-cloud, there become the very imps of mirth 
and jollity. They are ready to enter into any fun, to act any part—to 
sing, to romp, to laugh, and quiz each other without mercy. 

‘“‘ They have indeed the faculty of becoming children, and even buffoons, 
without becoming ridiculous. They do not feel themselves foolish, and 
therefure don’t become so. None but children in other countries can 
give themselves, body and soul, to the flow of their spirits, and throw 
themselves headlong, and yet with safety, into the whirlpool of active 
enjoyment. The grave Germans, strange as it may sem, can retain their 
boyhood and girlhood through life, and at any moment be as frolicsome, 
as artless, as noisy, as happy as children ; yet without ever letting go fir 


| an instant the eye! oe ance of a manly discretion. The fact is, that 


they have a purity elevation of moral feeling, which is at once their 
safety, their dignity, their honor, and their happiness. It is this which 
gives and preserves so much manly attachment in their fiiendships, so 
much propriety and endurance in their loves, so much confidence and 
esteem in their socia! intercourse. 

“In similar circumstances, young men of other nations are apt to be- 
come impertinent and indecorous. We have heard English young ladies 
say, that, in all the familiarities of waltzing and festive parties, the Ger- 
man gentlemen have never shown the slightest disposition to pass the 
bounds of the utmost delicacy. They have given none of those looks, 


| those squeezes of the hand, and those private signals which English 


young men are but too apt to allow themselves. Yet here, again, is an- 
other mark of the sensitiveness of the German character. These same 


| young men, who, in a particular circle will thus combine and be aa gay 


and alert as grasshoppers, will, if one individual come in on whom they 
have not the same reliance, at once involve themselves in their cold for- 
mality; asa hedgehog, at the slightest approach of danger, wraps him- 
self in his globe of spines, or as a snail retreats into its shell. . . . .- 
It would be the most hopeless attempt to endeavor to engage them to be 
funny in any but their most appr circle; a thousand bugbears of ri- 
diculous offence would start up before them, and daunt them past all 
power of action or desire to please. 

“There is no doubt that their political institutions and habits have 
had a great effect in producing this excess of sensitiveness.” 

The effect of their political institutions on the character and habits of 
the German people has been of late so ably discussed by Mr. Laing, that 
we are content, upon this head, to say, that Mr. Howitt holds nearly the 
same opinions. Their caution is found to be extreme, and even, accord- 
ing to Mr. Howitt, appears phrenologically in the round, broad heads of 
the children. This excessive caution is, it would seem, even carried tothe 
length of unmanly cowardice. A German will rarely risk his own safety 


to see fair play—or for the sympathetic love of justice—or indignation 


at wrong done to the helpless. He dreads coming in for the ‘“ redding- 


| straik.”” But when elevated and exhilerated by wine or music, or rather 


by their influence combined, a German will throw off his habitual cau- 
tion. “A song,” says Mr. Howitt, will thrill through the heart of the 


| whole empire like an electric stroke, and — the most instantane- 


ous and universal enthusiasm; as was evidenced by the ‘ Rhine song,’ 


| on the threat of invasion by the French in the autumn of 1840.” Bat 


| in this, and in all such cases, was the song anything more than the blazing 


match applied to the ready-prepared combusiibles ? 
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To the large—the ultra cautivusness of the Germans, Mr. Howitt at- 
tributes their slow driving and happy exemption from fatal accidents on 
their railways; and to their characteristic phlegm he ascribes their indif- 
ference or quiet submission to trifling ills or annoyances, which one se- | 
cond of well-directed energy might obviate. Thie characteristic indo- | 
lence, or canna-be-fashed principle, belongs however, as much to a con- 
dition, or to acertain stage in the practical department of the social 
progress as to national character. Neither the plodding Scotch, nor the 
mercurial Irish, would too probably have dealt otherwise with the offend- | 
ing nail, which serves as an illustrative example, than did the phlegma- 
tic Germans. This was a nail in a plank which tore the gown of every 
lady entering a steamer, and made the gentlemen stumble as they passed ; 
but which no Germay ever dreamed of knocking on the head by one 
stroke, until Mr. Howitt, on seeing his wife’s gown caught, disentangled 
the robe, called for a hammer, and suggested the simple prompt reme 
dy which made him at once be recognised as an Englishman by an Ame- | 
rican present. Yet this is not exclusively German. The cottars of Glen- 
burnie submitted to the ‘broken brig” from day to day though it fre- 
quently upset their carts, and occasioned hours of toil and trouble; and 
poor Thaddy, in Castle Rackrent, acknowledged, that the big pin by 
which, in p!ace of the proper button, he fastened his cofamore, pricked 
his chin a hundred times a day, yet he could not be troubled to get the 
button sewedon. Other instances which are cited to illustrate the ob- 
tuseness or apathy, and, indeed we must say it, real hard-heartedness, 
and at least passive cruelty of the national character, are somewhat nar- 
row for the object in view ; and may be rather individual instances than 
national characteristics. In apprehending strokes of wit and humor, the 
German seems to be what is called ‘‘a slow coach.”” A joke needs te 
be deliberately explained to him, or at least to some of the nation; now 
the subtle essence of the very best joke evaporates in explanation. We 
have, however, seen this sort of dullness occur neater at hand than 
Germany. 

As Mr. Howitt’s work is really more valuable for its insight into do- 
mestic life, and the minuteness of its touches, than for what may gene- 
rally be esteemed its more attractive qualities, we select the following, 
illustrative homely passazes in preference to those descriptive of city 
manners and shows, and picturesque scenery. 

“ Some of the German ladies have an overstrained delicacy and prude- | 
ry about them, that form the most ridiculous contrast to the homeliness | 
of their manners and language, and remind you of what Sam Slick 
{Captain Marryatt ?] says of the young American ladies putting the legs | 
of their pianos into trousers. ‘They use no circumlocution in expressions 
which, in England, are at least smoothed over, and reduced toa very 
convenient indefiniteness. Some of them will talk of sweating, and 
hawking and spitting, and will perpetrate these things too in company, 
as well as say deel: But there is nothing which tends so much to con- 
found ranks, and puzzle yeu as to the real standing of people, as the 
practice in this country of several families living in one house. Nobles 
may, and often do, let one or two stories of their house. You may have | 

! 
| 


—— 


a Graf for your landlord, or a shoemaker. This, while it is considered 
no degradation to the man of real property and rank, affurds a serious 
Opportunity to others, whose trade and dependence consists in letting 
lodgings, to impose on the English, and creates in them, while fresh to 
the country, the strangest uncertainty; at the same time that it leads 
them to the oddest conclusions as to the manners of che better classes of 
German society. While the graf or the professor lets part of his house, | 
the genuine lodging-house keeper pretends to be a graf, or something | 
approaching one. Our landlady, on our arrival at Heidelberg, pretend- 
ed to possess a Baden patent of nobility, and tobe somebody. She was, 
in fact, a very silly and mischievous woman; and while on the one hand | 
she would affect to be frightened at the sight of aman in his morning 
gown and slippers, would, cn the other, sit, of an afternoon, eating 
goose-grease with a bread-crust instead of a spoon, asa luxury !— 
With such strange mixtures of ranks and personages, it requires, at first, | 
in the foreigner, the nicest discernment to decide who are, and who are | 
not, real gentry, and to avoid the oddest errors, in judging of established 
manners. . ; ‘ , Shaking hands is a custom considered | 
entirely English, especially with ladies. The Germans rush into eath | 
other’s arma; and with such impetuosity, on some occasions, that we are 
acquainted with a youth who is lamed for life through the very curious | 
circumstance of having entangled his legs with those of a young and 
dear friend whom he unexpectedly met, after a long absence, and was 
thus thrown down, and one of his legs injured. But they do net shake 
hands ; and we advise all English gentlemen, on first going to Germany, | 
to be careful not to shock the feelings of the ladies, and especially the | 
young, with offering their hands. The great German salutation is that | 
of lifting the hat to one another, and to the ladies; and to such an ex- 
tent is this carried, that a humorous, as well as argumentative pamphlet | 
has been lately putlished, by a very clever man, in Erfurt, who has been a 
good deal in England, recommending in preference, on many accounts, 
the English mode of salutation. He calculates that not less than six 
millions of dollars are yearly spent in the extra wear and tear of hats 
and caps in Germany. ° . ; : ‘ . . 
Before the French invasion, what an old-fashioned state must Germany 
have been in! The Germans are naturally a most contented people. 


Contented with their mode of living, the daily round of their pursuits, 
with the state 


| 


t of things as they find them. There is no people of the | 
ote ers, Or possessing a territory of the same extent in Eurepe, | 
who have shown themselves so little disturbed by a thirst of foreign con- 
quest and aggrandizement. If their neighbors would but let then alone, 


they would never meddle with their neighbors. . . . . + +; 

In fact, before that period, the Germans scem to have lived pretty much 
as the Dannites did of old, “every man doing what seemed good in his 
own eyes.” Little could have been the alteration in anything for many 
generations. They must have lived on and on,—the bavers cultivating, 


| the professors teaching and dreaming, the gentry hunting in the woods, 
| and the ludies cooking and knitting, just as their ancestors had done for 


ages. By what we see now, they must have been in a very homely con- 
dition indeed. The manual arts must have been very humble; their 


| houses must have been very old fashioned, ill-furnished, and none of the 


cleanest. Their clothes, what an antique cut they must have had ! Their 
locks, door handles, keys, all sorts of household utensils, their furniture, 
their carriages, their every thing, how rude and homely they must have 
been! Whata length their hair must have grown then; what a length 
their coats must have been then; what a length their pipes; what a 
length their dreams! Washing could not have been much in fashion ; 
for, even now, they are amazed at the English; and in the inns they more 
commonly give you a wine-bottle and an oval pie-dish, instead of a good 
capacious ewer and basin, than anything else. Such a thing as a piece of 
soap, or a slop-jar, you never see in the bed room; and if you ask for 
water and a napkin, to wash your hands before dinner at an inn where 
you are not staying the night, they stare at you, and make a charge in 
the bill for it. As Diogenes said, on walking through the city, se would 
the old Germans have said, had they gone through a city in another 
country, ‘‘ What heaps of things are here that [ have no need of.”’— 
Roads even they had none—they did not want them—they wanted only 
to stop at home, eat their sour kraut and sausages, smoke their pipes, 
and drink their beer.’ 

The cheerless and comfortless, dirty and odorous, but substantial 
dwellings of the common people, we have already adverted to. The vi- 
sible furniture is much the same as in English cottages, with the addi- 
tion of the stove and the spinning-wheel, and the difference of the beds, 
which in Germany are universally small, s¢ump beds, fashicned to hold 
but ene person. [t is to be feared that the Germans must consider the 
large beds of England, in which from two to a half-dozen individuals are 
sometimes stowed away, as an indecorous and shocking arrangement. 
Individuals even of the lewest rank, accustomed from infancy to the de- 
licacy of the exclusive single bed, must, there can be no question, find 
their custom more revolting than we should a spoon, fork, towel, tooth- 
brush, or comb, use in common. Among the working-people the men, 

“ As in England, are great frequenters of public houses, where they all 
talk, smoke, and drink together, while the women at home get their chil- 
dren to bed, do the necessary mending and ordering of their affairs, and 
gossip a little besides. In winter, when they cannot go much out, the 
neighbors get often together around the stove, especially in the even- 


| ings, and tell over all the sagas and legends of the country, of which eve- 
| 1y place has abundance, or read their kalendar, or ther folks-bouks, 


cheap little books bought at the fairs, which contain many of the old le- 
gends and stories extracted from the old romances. 
It is through the winter that they are busy dressing their hemp and 


| flax, and the women all spinning and knitting, In an evening it is a 


common custom for the women to take their wheels and meet together at 
their houses in rotation, where they tell endless stories, and make them- 
selves very merry, while their husbands are at the wirthshouse; and 
these, as in all other countries, are ‘the short and simple annals of the 
poor.” 

This is exactly the custom described by Burns: 

On Fasten’s Even we had a rocking, 
To ca’ the crack, and weave our stockin’, 
And there was muckle fun and jokin’ 

Ye needna doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokin’ 

Al sang about. 

The Rockings, which were not confined to Fasten’s E’en. were either 
spinning, knitting, or do-nothing social meetings of young people, for 
fun and song. They are described in the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland, and are alluded to by many of the rustic Scottish poets in 
their songs. 
+: The manners of the middle classes present a stronger contrast to En- 
giish modern usages, than do those of the country people. They,— 

‘Like the Scotch, prefer houses in which a family can live on every 


| separate story, andthere are commonly two or three families of the most 


respectable and wealthy elass in one house. One of those round-headed 
door-ways, already spoken of, often forms the entrance ; and it is quite a 
tour of discovery to find the family you want in it. You see two or three 


| bell-handles on the outside, sometimes with Oben written under one, 


Unten under another, and Dritten Stock under a third. If you have not 
already possessed yourself of the exact information in which stock or story 
the family that you want resides, you must pull a bell at guess, for the 
name of the occupier of each stock nowhere ae. When you have 
done this, in a while you hear a click, and the door opens itself an inch 
or so. This is a sign that you can enter.” 

The want of the easy device of name plates on the doors, or under 
each bell-pull, leads to great inconvenience in seeking out one’s friends. 
The whole matter is ill-arranged. In the great common stair-case, a 
perpendicular street—the stranger is as much astray as if in a wood. He 
feels, in the solitude of many closed doors, as if in an enchanted castle. 
If he has not beforehand informed himself the exact efage on which his 


| friend lives,— 


“ His only plan is to knock at the first deor that he comes to ; if some- 
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body answers, to enter; and if he be lucky, he will soon see a dircy 
maid-servant most probably issue from her kitchen, or come out above 


and look down through the bannisters of the stairs at him, from whom | 


he may learn where the family he seeks may be found. It is, however, 
quite as possible, that at the very first duor at which he knocks, he will 
hear somebody within call out ‘herein,’ ‘ come in,’ for this is the usual 
practice. Instead, when a knock comes, of some one opening the door, 


as we do, they are so accustomed to have the wrong persons coming, | 


that they let them take the trouble of coming in themselves. They, 
therefore, call out ‘herein,’ and you must open the door and march in, 
when it is very probable that, instead of your friends, you will find your- 
self in the midst of a large party at dinner; or in the study of a rusty 
old professor, five fathoms deep in his books and his next lecture; or 
will disturb the tete-a-tete of two levers, or two ae eae in mat- 
ters of as deep moment; or will rouse some worthy Hofrath from set- 
tling the affairs of the state. Though these mistakes are rather annoy- 
ing to you, they are generally taken in the best humor by those thus bro- 
ken in upon, for they are matters of daily occurrence. We have, how- 
ever, witnessed instances in which the unlucky visitor has been received 
with very freezing and disdainful looks, which said as plainly as looks 
could do,—‘ Mr. Blockhead, do mind another time and inform yourself 
of the stock.” 


“ The living, indeed, in these houses, exposes you to many visits that 
to say the least, are troublesome. As there is no porter, any body walks 
in that is so disposed. The bell is pulled, the door is opened, and the 
house is at the mercy of the enterer. Whatever he be, he has now the 
range of the house befure him. He has only to present himself at every 
door in turn, and he is bade to walk in. You are thus often surprised by 
the most unexpectéd guests. Now it is a beggar, with a troop of rag- 
ged children at his or her heels. Now a wandering gessell, or journey- 
man, with his knapsack on his buck, who wants to beg a trifle or two, to 
earry him to the next town, or, as has occurred to us, has taken the 
house for an inn, and wants to know if he can stay all night. Now it is 
a wandering tradesman, a seller of Eau de Cologne or seme such thing, 
or a tradesman out of the town, who stalks in with a great bundle, makes 
his bow, and with all imaginable gravity begins unfolding his wares, and 
informs the lady that he thinks this and that is just what the “ gnadige 
Frau’’ has sent for; when both you and he at the same moment become 
aware, to mutual astonishment, that it isthe ‘ gnadige Frau’ upstairs, or 
downstairs, that the good man really intends. In this manner, too, en- 
ter your rooms collectors of subscriptions, proposers of plays and con- 
certs, speculators in lotteries; and in Catholic cities, monks with their 
little savealls in their hands, collecting for the hospitals. As your bed- 
rooms are all on the same floor, it is quite as likely that such early visi- 
ters as the monks or begging students wil! walk into your bed-room as 
your sitting-room. . : . 


“The interior of German houses have, to English eyes, always a 
somewhat naked look. This arises, in a great measure, from the ab- 
sence of carpets. You approach by uncarpeted stairs, and then find your- 
self on naked boarded floors. These floors are generally made of broad 
boards of pine, laid in squares of a large size in framework of oak. The 
pine is generally kept clean scoured, and the framework dark with paint 
or oil. In others, tee floors are colored of a reddish yellow, with a pre- 
paration of wax, which is kept bright and clean by a hard and heavily- 
weighted brush. And, here contrary to the condition of the houses of 
the common people, and of too many of the lower grade of the burgher 
class, all is extremely neat and clean. The flvors, though of deal, are so 
white, or are so bright where colored, that they give a very agreeable 
feeling of cleanliness, and the furniture, though often plain, is equally 
clean and neat too. There is an air of elegance about a good house, 
which makes up, in some measure, for the richness and wealth of orna- 
ment that we are accustomed to in England. In many cases, again, the 
floors are of hard and handsome woods, \aid down insquares, or in grace- 
ful patterns of different colors, in a mosaic style and richly polished. 
In the palaces and houses of the nobility and wealthy gentry, in winter, 
carpets are laid down ; and in summer these inlaid floors are very taste- 
ful, agreeably cool, and sometimes of singular classic beauty. 


“The Germans two are very fond of handsome ceilings; and these have 
often more labor and expense bestowed on them than any other part of 
the house. They are fond of having them painted in broad arabesque 
borders, and departments of gay colors: of having the walls, too, painted 
in a similar style, in a deep band below the cornice, of classical figures 
and scenes in fresco, on these and on their ceilings. Paintings in frames 
are not so numerously found in private houses as in England. These be- 
long more to palaces and galleries. But you find casts, good engravings, 
and books in abundance. Add to these a not too crowded number of 
chairs, tables, loo ing-glasses, bureaus, and chiffoniers, in many parte of 
Germany, of beautiful dark walnut wood, and you have a tolerable idea 
of a German drawing-room. Nowhere, not even in palaces, do you find 
that air of richness, of snugness, of splendor,—in short, of general 
wealth and luxury as you do in England ; you find a plain and tasteful, 
and often more classic elegance. The stove is often a great eyesore to 
the room, being of black cast iron, with its pipe carried up in various 
winding shapes so as to throw out as much heatas possible. Smarter 
ones, of square cast-iron work painted, are frequent, and still handsomer 
ones of porcelain; but what is gained in beauty is generally lost in heat. 
Many of these stoves have no opening in the room, but are fed from the 
passage without, into which all the stoves of the story open, and where 
their mouths are concealed by doors, looking like so many cupboards ; 


| 














and in winter it is good part of the work of one servant in a large family 
to go round and keen the fires in order. 


** The Germans endeavor to persuade themselv and you, that these 


| stoves are much superior to our fire-places. That our backs are starved 


in our rooms while our faces burn, and so on; but nothing can make up 
to the English for the cordial brightness and friendly glow of their hearths ; 
and we find that when Germans come to England, they are invariably en- 
raptured with our fires, and the beauty of our chimney-pieces, all 
their ornamental accompaniments. Stoves are a great comfort in cham- 
bers, where you want the air tempering only ; but in sitting-rooms, nothing 
but the absence of coals and the dearness of wood are the real causes of 
the use of stoves. In Germany, coal is uncommon, and wood is generally 
as dear as coal in London. A house with four fires cannot be well sup- 
plie“ with wood under £30 a-year.”’ 

Mr. Howitt gives a ludicrous account of the chimney-sweeps, who are, 
like most things, under the regulation of the police, and who sometimes 
arrive to sweep the chimneys when least expected, and notat all welcome 
——that is, exactly when it suits themselves. Every one must admire the 
handsome ceilings of the continent, and those of England must have a 
very meagre and beggarly appearance in the eyes of foreigners; one also 
likes to hear of the chimney-sweeps being under the superintendence of 
the police,—as the profession lies somewhat under the c of dishon- 
esty and extortion—though we should certainly demur to the sudden 
thamp'ng and rushing in the drawing room chimney, while we sat quietly 
at our writing-desk, and at all the other awful consequences. The chim- 
neys seem to be swept as inEdinburgh, and other Scotch cities Conceive 
Mr. Howitt writing the description of his excursion to th» Brocken, 
when all at once @ mysterious rumbling and thumping is heard in the 
chimney. 

“Presently the stove-pipe, where it entered the ceiling, was driven 
violently down. A round iron ball, as big as a cricket ball, made its ap- 
pearance, and after it a sort of besom. The sweep had dropped his ma- 
chinery into a wrong flue, and finding it did not descend so far as he 
wanted it, had dropped his weight with such force that it carried all be- 
fore it. Astonished at this sudden apparition, and at the stove pipes 
tumbling into the room, I ran out and alarmed the act’ve but unconscious 
operative. The maid had just left all in nicest order; the wood soot had 
burst outin a dense cloud and filled the room, settling on chairs, tables, 
curtains, everything, enough to craze the brain of a housemaid, and more 
especially of the mistress. ‘Ah!’ said the black knight, ‘it is nothing 
particular, nothing at all particular.” He clapped his sooty ladder 
against the beautifully light-colored and perfectly new paper ; knocked 
up the stove-pipes again, trod the soot and dust unmercifully into the 
nicely waxed floor, let fall his heavy iron scraper, of at least four pounds 
weight, on the toe of a bystander, and repeating that it was nothing at all 
particular, asked for his money, and withdrew. 

“Early hours and simple living distinguish the Germans. Three 
meals a-day“are the usual order. The common people are astir ex- 
tremely early, especially in the summer, when wagons and carriages be- 
gin to roll about at two o’clock ; and after thattime, every hour becomes 
moce lively with the country-people proceeding to the town with articles 
for market. The cooks and good housewives are off to market to make 
their purchases for the day at five and six o'clock. The pensant-girls, of 
course, before that hour, are going along in streams, with their tubs or 
baskets on their heads, full of vegetables, eggs, milk, fruit, &e. Men 
who get up early to study, or to work, often take some ooffee directly 
they come down, and then breakfast with their family at six or seven 
o'clock in surnmer. .This breakfast is, generally, simply coffee and bread, 
mostly without butter. Dinner is on the table at twelve or one. The 
German cookery abounds in soups, vegetables, and sausages, of various 
kinds, sour kraut, of course, an salads of as many kinds, amongst which 
a particular salad, made of cold potatoes with vinegar and anchovies, is 
a great favorite. Their meat, like most continental meat, is very lean. 
Their beef, though lean, good ; their bullocks being fine, but killed just at 
that state in which we should begin to feed them. ‘Their mutton is gen- 
erally very bad; their sheep being kept principally for the wool, 
and never fed like ours. Veal is killed at about a week old, and is very 
poor and tasteless. Hood's description of abig man, with a big stick, and 
a big dog, driving a week-old calf, is of every-day realization in the 
street. Lamb has no resemblance whatever to that most princely of 
luxuries in England; and, what is worse, the green-peas are always 
spoiled by being gathered before they have any kernel, and by being 
cooked with sugar. Fowls they have in plenty, and cheap, but never 
well-fed. Geese, on the contrary, are regularly crammed when alive, 
with Indian corn ; and are stuffed in the cooking with chestnuts. They 
are often, however, to our taste, spoiled by the plentiful addition of rai- 
sins. Hares are cheap; the common price being a shilling, and are 
good, Cheese is very indifl~rent, and Jittle eaten at table. Their beer 

isa weak-table-beer, very strong of hop, very wholesome, and, with a 
little use, very agreeable ; but, in the wine districts, wine is much more 
drank at table, being quite as cheap, and in summer being very pleasant, 


| from its weaknets and its sub-acid flavor. 


Of puddings they have a variety, and very tolerable. After dinner, @ 
cup of coffee is generally taken. Tea is by no means 4 general afternoon 
beverage. Of late years it has been more and more introduced ; but in 
thé greater number of families is not drank except when they have visit- 
ors, and then one or two cups is all they can master. They complain 
that tea makes them drunk, makes their heads ache, heats them, gives 
them red noses, and, in fact, has all the effects of spirituous liquors on 
them. The mode in which the Englishdrink eff their three, four, or five 
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cups occasionally, is_to them amazing, but more so the strength of it. | 
You haveto water ye tea for your German visitors till it is really not tea, 
but milk and water; and if you allowed the waiters at inns to make tea | 
for you, it would ——_ a good microscope to find the tea-leaves in the 
pot. Such is the efiect of custom. German families in general, there- 
fore, have their Abends-essen, or supper, about seven o'clock. This | 
consists vety much of cold-sliced meat, sausages, potato-salad, and such- | 
like. The eating of meat suppers and drinking of no tea probably pro- 
duces the common effect, that they require in the morning to supply them- 
selves with that fluid which we take at tea-time. The first thing, there- | 
fore, that you see a German do at breakfast, is to toss off a large glass of 
cold water. Numbers, if they did not get their cold water, could noteat 
a bit of breakfast.”’ 

The coffee is pronounced excellent ; and a German servant maid, 
though she may be fit for nothing else, can still roast coffee to a nicety. 
The farther description of the Social Domestic Life of the German shows 
the routine of the ordinary day. 

“During the day, while the men are at their various avocations, the 
ladies are busy in their kitchens, or amongst their linen, or are sewing or | 
knitting, as if their lives depended on the labor. The hoarding of linen | 
and of stockings is just as great a passion with most German ladies as 
with Frau von Westen.” Spinning-wheels abound, and are to be seenin | 
the houses of many people of great pretensions; in still more of the | 
burgher class, and inevery house of the common people. The rock is 
oftea bound about with a gay broad ribbon, and the wheel itself is very | 
neat. Linen is hoarded up in such quantities, that washing-days come 
in very many families but ence a quarter, in many even but once a year ; 
and I have heard of one wealthy family where the master’s shirts were 
only gone through in six years. Most gentlemen now have their gross of 
shirts, and other things in proportion. The quantity of beautiful table- 
linen, napkins for the tables and the chambers, and all such things, would 
be a cordial to any good housewife’s soul. The knitting of stockings is 
an everlasting job. At home and abroad, Sundays and week days, in 
private parties and at public out-of-door concerts, and in public gardens, 
the dear, good, industrious souls sit smiling and gossiping in the seventh | 
heaven of delight. Itis to be hoped that there is a German heaven where | 
knitting is one of the rewards of virtue ; for without the idea of the 
eternity of knitting-needles, what German lady could look forward with 
any comfort. 

“Cooking is equally a lady's pleasure. The education of a German lady | 
is to us a very singular one. It is composed of the two extremes of 
household usefulness and sucial ornament. Accomplishments are care- 
fully taught. All that tends to give the ladies eclat in the ball room and 
in large companies, they are more regularly drilled into even than ours. 
Music and dancing are indispensable. The French language has long 
been universal, and English is now becoming so. Their greater inter- 


course with foreigners keeps in use their French. Music is so mucha | 


national enjoyment, that not only all young women, but almost all young 
men, play on the piano and sing. This is not only a great relief to the 
monotony of private life, and an elegant and refining enjoyment for the 
evening circle, especially to weary men, harassed or exhausted by the 
daily tug of their affairs, but is conducive to the pleasure of those agree- 
able little parties which abound so much amungst the Germans ; where 
singing, a dance, and simplegames pass away rapidly the hours. Here 
there requires no hired musicians; one after another will sit down to 
the harp or piano ; others will join in singing; and thus social pleasure 
can go forward most independently. So general are such accomplish- 
ments, that they are much Jess thought of—individuals pride themselves 
much less upon them than in England. They are rather regarded as 
the indispensable parts ef education, as much so as reading and writing 
are. 

“But the aczomplishments of cooking and of domestic manegement 
are not the less culiivated. Ladies of :ank and fortune are still plenti- 
ful, who spend their mornings in the kitchen, andare not contented with 
directing what shall be done, but are up to the elbows in flour, and as 
busy compounding salads and puddings as ever an old alchymist was in 
preparing his elixir of life. English notions on this head are new very 
much infusing themselves, aud no doubt it will not be long before it will 
be found that a lady can do far more with her eyes and her commands, 
than she can do with her hands, and that it is a much better division of 
employment for servants to du the menial work, and for the ladies to be 
able skilfully to see that all is done. In the preseat day, however, the 
old school has the predominance. Ladies are too much of practical 
cooks and housewives to be much visible before dinner; and those who 
have been for more than a year regular attendants of the kitchen of 
some great hotel, in order practically to learn all the sublime mysteries 
of cooking. - 

“The great defect of German education is, that household and social 
accomplishments are made the sum of their instruction. The ladies of 
Germany, with many exceptions, are far below the English ladies, as 
desirable intellectual companions. Kinder or more attached and affec- 
ltionate creatures cannot exist ; but the good creatures must excuse me 
when I say, that they too often resemble kind, dear creatures in England, 
that one might pick up out of the class of our maids and housekeepers, 
with the exception of the knowledge of music and French, who would 
make very inadequate companions of our intellectnal tastes and pursuits, 
though they might possess all other virtues under heaven. They are not 
instructed in the more solid parts of general learning. In history, in 
emene 


* A character ia a play 





geography, in the wide field of the world of polite literature, in which 
our English ladies are as much at home as ourselves, they are far, far 
behind these ladies. They read, indeed, the romances and novels, and 
poetry, not only ef their own country, but almosi all the new novels of 
France, and England too ; and truly, it must be confessed, show very 
little discrimination in their taste forthese. Not only the works of Bul- 
wer, Boz, Marryat, James, &c., but the most trashy tales of our inferior 
writers, which are puffed in England, are immediately translated, or re- 
printed in Germany, and as much read by ladies and the devourers of 
circulating library pabulum, as they are at home. The men of any stand- 
ing, from the cheapness of a university education, generally receive such 
a one; and, as if from jealousy, seem to have a mertal aversion to the 
ladies possessing the same sort of information asthemselves. There is, 
accordingly, a grea’ vacuum in German literature, which in England is 
filled by a host of productions which are equally relished by men and 
women; in which all matters of history, science, morals, and religion, 


| are ably and profoundly, though not technically treated.” 


Here for the present we must stop. The ufile we have, as in duty 
bound, first discussed. The dulce must be left for some future oppor- 
tunity. 

————— a ——— 
LESURQUES: 
OR, THE VICTIM OF JUDICIAL ERROR. 


(Many as are the frightful cases of error recorded in the annals of 
every judiciary court, there are few more striking of the uncertainty 


| of evidence respecting persona! identity, and of the serious errors 


based upon it, than are to be read in the curious trial we are about to 
relate; and which has, for forty years, been the subject of parliamen- 
tary appeals in the country where it took place. The recent death 
of the widow of the unhappy sufferer excites a fresh interest in her 
wrongs, so strangely left unredressed by the very government that 
was the unwitting cause of them ] 
I1.—Tue Four Guests. 

On the 4th Floreal of the 4th year of the Republic, one and indi. 
visible, (23d April, 1796,) four young men were seated at a splendid 
breakfast in the Rue des Boucheries at Paris. ‘Tney were all dressed 


| in the costume of the Incroyables of the period; their hair coiffes en 


cadenettes and en oreilles de chien, according to the fantastic custom 
of the day ; they had all top. boots, with silver spurs, large eye-glasses, 
various witah:clalin, and other articles of b jowterie ; carrying also 
the little cane, of about a foot and a half in length, without which 
no dandy was complete. The breakfast was given by a M. Guesno, 
a van-proprietor of Douai, who was anxious to ¢elebrate the arrival 
at Paris of his compatriot Lesurques, who had recently established 
himself with his family in the busy capital. 

“ Yes, mon cher Guesno,” said Lesurques, “ I have quitted for ever 
our good old town of Douai ; or, if not for ever, at least until I have 


_ completed in Paris the education of my children. I am now thirty- 


three years of age. I have paid my debt to my country by serving 
in the regiment of Auvergne, with some distinction. On leaving the 
ranks I was fortunate enough to make my services of some slight 
use, by fulfilling, gratuitously, the functions of chef de burean of the 
district. At present, thanks to my patrimony and the dowry of my 
wife, I have an income of fifteen thousand francs (£600) a year, am 
without ambition, have three children, and my only care is to edu- 
cate them well. The few days that I have been at Paris have not 
been wasted; I have a pretty apartment, Rue Montmartre, where I 
expect to be furnished, and ready to receive you in my turn, with as 
much comfort as heartiness.” 

“ Wisely conceived,” interrupted one of the guests, who, till this 
moment, had maintained a profound silence; ‘but who can count 
upon the morrow in such times as these ? May your projects of peace 
and retirement, Monsieur, be realized: if so, you will thea be the 
happiest man in the Republic; for during the last five or sx years, 
there has been no cifoyen, high or low, wuo could predict what the 
next week would decide for him.” 

The speaker uttered this with a tone of bitterness and discourage- 
ment, which contrasted strangely with the flaunting splendor of his 
toilet, and the appetite with which he had done honor to the break- 
fast. He was young, and would have been remarkably handsome, 
had not his dark eyes and shaggy brows given an expression of fierce. 
ness and dissimulation to his countenance, which he vainly endeav- 
ored to hide, by never looking his interlocutor in the face. His name 
was Couriol. His presence at this breakfast was purely accidental. 
He had come to see M. Richard, (the proprietor of the house where 
M. Guesno alighted on his journey to Paris, and who was also one of 
the guests,) just as they were about to sit down to table, and was in- 
vited to join them without ceremony. 

The breakfast passed off gaily, in spite of the sombre Couriol ; and 
after two hours’ conviviality, they adjourned to the Palais Royal, 
where, after taking their cafe at the Rotonde du Caveau, they sepa- 
rated, 

If.—Tue Fovr Horsemen. 

A few days afterwards, on the 8th Floreal, four men mounted on 

dashing looking horses, which, however, bore the unequivocal signs 
| of being hired for the day, rode gaily out of Paris by the barrier of 
| Charenton; talking and laughing loudly, caracoling with great en- 
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joyment, and apparently with nothing but the idea of passing as joy- | and Couriol—the former of whom was immediately arrested, the se- 
ously as possible a day devoted to pleasure. cond had, with the other accomplices, taken flight. 

An attentive observer, however, who did not confine his examina. The research was pursued with great activity at Paris, as well as 
tion to their careless exteriors, might have remarked that, beneath | at the scene of the crime, and along the route which the assassins 
their long Jevites, (a peculiar cloak then in fashion,) they carried had twice travelled. The information obtained showed that there 
each a sabre, suspended at the waist, the presence of which was were five culprits. The description of the four horsemen who rode 
betrayed from time to time by a slight cfinking, as the horses stum- } from Paris, stopping at Mongeron and Lieursaint, was furnished 
bled or changed their paces. He might have further remarked a with as much precision as concordance by the various witnesses who 
sinister pre-occupation and a brooding fierceness in the countenance _ had seen and spoken to them on the road, and in the inns and cafes. 
of one, whose dark eyes peeped out furtively beneath two thick | The description of the traveller, who, under the name of Laborde, 
brows. He took but little share in the boisterous gaiety of the other | had taken the seat behind the courier, was furnished with equal ex- 
three, and that little was forced; his laugh was hollow and convul-  actitude by the clerks, from whom he had retained the place, and b 
sive. It was Couriol. those who saw him mount. Couriol, recognised as having wit 

Between twelve and one, the four horsemen arrived at the pretty Bernard conducted back the horses to Muiron, after the crime, had 
village of Mongeron, on the road to Melun. One of them had pre- | left Paris for Chatean-Thierry, where he was lodged in the house of 
ceded them at a hand-gallop to order dinner at the Hotel de la Poste, Citoyen Bruer, where also Guesno had gone on some business. The 
kept by the Sieur Evrard. After the dinner, to which they did all | police followed Couriol, and arrested him. ‘They found upon him a 
honor, they called for pipes and tobaceco—(cigars were then almost | sum in money and assignats, nearly equivalent to a filth-share of 
unknown)—and two of them smoked. Having paid their bill, they | what the courier had been robbed. Guesno and Bruer were also 
proceeded to the Cassino, where they took their cafe. arrested, and had th.ir papers seized; but they so completely estab- 

At three o’clock they remounted their horses, and following the _ lished their alibi, that they were at once dismissed on their arrival at 
road, shaded by stately elms, which leads from Mongeron to the fo- Paris. At the epoch of which we write, the examination of judicial 
rest of Lenart, they reached Lieursaint; where they again halted.— affairs followed a very different course from the one now traced by 
One of their horses had cast a shoe, and one of the men had broken the French code. It was to the Citoyen Daubenton, justice of the 
the little chain which then fastened the spur to the buot. The | peace of the division of Pont Neuf, and officer of the police judiciare, 
horseman to whom this accident had happened, stopped at the en- that the Central Bureau confided the examination of this affair. This 
trance of the village at Madame Chatelain’s, a limonadiere, whom | magistrate having ordered the dismissal of Guesno, told him that he 
he begged to serve him some cafe, and at the same time to give him | might present himself at his cabinet on the morrow, for tha papers 
a needleful of strong thread to mend the chain of his spur. She did | which had-been seized at Chateau-Thierry; at the same time he or- 
so; but observing the traveller to be rather awkward in his use of | dered an officer, Hendon, to start at once for Mangeron and Lieur- 
the needle, she called her servant, la femme Grossetete, who fixed | saint, and to bring back the witnesses, whose names he gave him, so 
the chain for him, and helped him to place it on his beot. The other that they might all be collected the next day at the Bureau for exami- 
three travellers had, during this time, alighted at the inn kept bythe | nation. 

Sieur Champeaux, where they drank some wine ; while the landlord Guesno, desirous of having his papers as soon as possible, went 
himself accompanied the traveller and his unshod korse to the far- out early, and directed his steps towards the Central Bureau, which 
rier’s, the Sieur Motteau. This finished, the four met at Madame | he had just reached when he encountered his compatriot Lesurques ; 
Chatelain’s, where they played at billiards.~ At half-past seven, after | having explained to him the motive that called him to the Bureau, he 
a parting cup with the Sieur Champeax, whither they returned to re- | proposed to him that they should go tozether. Lesurques accepted, 
saddle their horses, they set off again in the direction of Melun. and the Citizen Daubenton not having yet arrived, they sat down in 

_The landlord stood at his door watching the travellers till out of | the antechamber, in order to see him as he passed, and thus expedite 
sight, and then turning into his house again, he saw on the table a the matter. 
sabre, which one of his guests had forgotten to fasten to his belt; he About ten o'clock the judge, who had entered his cabinet by a 
dispatched one of his stable-boys after them, but they were out of | hack door, was interrupted in his examination of the documents, pre- 
sight. It was not till an hour afterwards, that the traveller who | vious to interrogating the witnesses, by the officer Hendon, who de- 
had had his spur-chain mended, returned at full gallop to claim his | manded leave to make an important communication. ‘ Amongst 
sabre. He drank a glass of brandy, and having fastened his weapon the witnesses,” said he, “ now waiting in the antechamber, are two 
securely, departed at furious speed in the direction taken by his | women—one, la femme Santon, servant to Evrard the innkeeper at 
comrades. Mongeron—the other, /a fille Grossetete, servant to Madame Chate- 
lain, the limonadiere at Lieursaint, who assert in the most positive 
manner, that two of the assassins are there, waiting like them to be 
admitted. These women declare that they canpot deceive themselves, 
for one of them served the feur travellers at Mongeron, and the other 
spoke to them at Lieursaint, and stayed an hour in the billiard-room 





IIl.—Tue Ressery aNp Murper. 

At the same time that the horseman left Lieursaint for Paris, the 
Lyons mail arrived there from Paris, and changed horses. It was 
about half-past eight, and the night had been obscure for some time. 
The courier, having changed horses and taken a fresh postilion, set 
forth to traverse the long forest of Senart. ‘The mail, at this epoch, | while they were playing.” 
was very different from what it is at present. It was a simple post- The j i ili i 

: : - gp . judge could not admit the probability of two of the assassins 

chaise, with a raised box behind, in which were placed the despateh. | 43.4, voluntarily placing themselves within the grasp of the law, yet 
es. Oaly one place, by the side of the courier, was reserved for tra- | 1. ordered the women shown into his presence. On interro- 
vellers, and that was obtaine! with difficulty. On the night in ques- gation, they persisted in their statements, declaring that it was im- 
tion this seat was vecupied by a man of about thirty, who had that 1 ¢.ible they could deceive themselves. Guesr o was then introduced 
morning taken it for Lyons, under the name of Laborde, a silk.mer- to the judge’s presence, the women being continued to examine him 
chant; his real name was Durochat ; his object may be guessed. _ strictly before finally pronouncing as to his identity. 

At nine o’clock, the carriage having descended a declivity with ‘“* What brings you to the Central Bureau?” demanded the 
eee speed, now slackened its course to mount a steep hill which | judge 
aced it; at this moment four horsemen bounded into the road—two eT 54 ” ied G “ ro- 
of them seizing the horses’ heads, the other two attacked the posti- Bei > rd ‘that Pebpetd ee “applheltign es ’ 
re pe fell lifeless at their feet, his skull split open by asabre cut. “ Are you alone ?” : 

t the same instant—before he had time to utter a word—the “ ; P J h Le h 
wretched courier was stabbed to the heart by the false Laborde, who met mie on ie: Sr OT et tn ee 
sat beside him. They ransacked the mail of a sum of seventy-five | The judge then ordered the second individual designated by the 
thousand franes (£3000) in money, assignats, and bank-notes. | gomen to of introduced. It was Lesurques. He spoke vo Lesur- 
They then took the postilion’s horse from the chaise, and Durochat ques and to Guesno for a few minutes, and then begged them to re- 
mounting it, they galloped to Paris, which they entered between four | turn into the antechamber, where their papers would be sent to 
and five in the morning ~ 4 pe ra de Rambouillet. | them. An order was given, however, to the cfilcer, Hendon, not to 

—Tue Arrest. ? 

This double murder, committed with such audacity on the most aye har the room, M. Daubenton again demanded of the 

frequented route of France, could not but produce an immense sen- women, if they persisted in their declarations as to the identity of 
— — at that epoch so fertile in brigandage of every sort, these men with the criminals they were in search of. They replied, 
where the exploits of la Chowannerie, and the ferocious expeditions | \ithont hesitation, that they were certain of it; that they could not 
of the Chauffeurs, daily filled them withalarm. The police were at be deceived. The magistrate was then forced to receive their depo. 
once in pursuit. The post-horse ridden by Durochat, and aban- | citions in writing, and to order the arrest of Guesno and Le- 
doned by him ou the Boulevard, was found wandering about the surques. 
Palais Royale. 1t was known that four horses covered with foam From the moment of their arrest, the examination proceeded with 
had been conducted at about five in the morning to the stables of a great rapidity. Guesno and Lesurques were confronted with the 
certain Muiron, Rue des Fosses Saint-Germain VAuxerrois, by tWo | \ itnesses brought from Mongeron and Licursaint, and were recog- 
men who had hired them the day befure: these men were Bernard | | i..4 by all of them! ‘ 

* ; " —_ | La femme Santon deposed, that Lesurques was the one who, after 
ning the untortador’ etna they Inte a fap, umwcmtry brutality of bur- | ane dinner at Mongeron, wanted to pay in avsignate, but that the big 
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dark man (Courio!) paid in money. She was positive asto Le- | the 9th, and an alteration, badly dissimulated by an erasure, had 


surques being the man. - 

Champeaux and his wife, who kept the inn at Lieursaint, were 
equally positive as to Lesurques, being the one whose spur wanted 
mending, and who came back to fetch the sabre which he had forgot- 
ten. Lafolic, groom at Mongeron, and la femme Alfroy, also recog- 
nised him; and Laurent Charbaut, laborer, who dined in the same 
room with the four horsemen, recognised Lesurques as the one who 
had silver spurs fastened by little chains to his top boots. This com- 
bination of testimony, respecting one whom they had seen but a few 
days before, was sufficient to leave little doubt in the mind of any 
one. The trial was therefore fixed on. 

The day of his arrest, Lesurques wrote the following letter te one 
of his friends, which was intercepted, and joined to the documentary 
evidence to be examined on the trial :— 

“ My dear Friend—I have met with nothing but unpleasantries 
since my arrival at Paris, but I did not—I could not anticipate the 


misfortune which has befallen me to-day. You know me—and you | 


know whether I am capable of sullying myself with a crime—yet the 
most atrocious crime is imputed tome. The mere thought of it makes 
me tremble. I find myself implicated in the murder of the Lyons’ 
courier. Three women and two men, whom I know not—whose re- 


sidence I know not—(for you well know that I have not left Paris)— | 


have had the impudence to swear that they recognise me, and that I 


was the first of the four who presented himself at their houses on , 


horseback. You know, also, that I have not crossed a horse’s back 
since my arrival in Paris. You may understand the importance of 


such an accusation, which tends at nothing less than my judicial as- | 


sassination. Oblige me by lending me the assistance of your me- 
mory, and endeavor to recollect where I was and what persons I saw 
at Paris, on the day when they impudently assert they saw me out of 
Paris, I believe it was the 7th or 8th, in order that I may confound 
ee calumniators, and make them suffer the penalty of the 
aw.’ 


In a postcript he enumerates the persons he saw on that day: Ci- | 


toyen Tixier, General Cambrai, Demoiselle Eugene, Citoyen Hilaire 
Ledru, his wife’s hairdrosser, the workmen in his apartments, and the 
porter of the house. 


V.—Tue Triat, AND THE BLINDNESS oF ZEAL. 
MM. Lesurques, Guesno, Couriol, Bernard, Richard, and Bruer, 


were summoned before the tribunal of justice—the three first as au- | 


thors or accomplices of the murder and robbery—Bernard as having 
concealed at his house Couriol—and his mistress, Madelaine Bre- 
ban, as having received and concealed part of the stolen goods—and 
Bruer as having given Couriol refuge at Chateau-Thierry. 


The witnesses persisted in their declarations as to the identity of | 


Guesno and Lesurques. But Guesno established beyond all doubt 
the fact of his alii; and Bruer easily refuted every charge that con- 
cerned himself. Lesurques had cited fifteen witnesses—-all respect- 
able men—and presented himself at the bar with a calmness and con- 
fidence, which produced a favorable impression. Against the positive 


testimony of the six witnesses who asserted him to have been at | 


Mongeron and Lieursaint on the 8th Floreal, he had brought a mass 
of testimony to prove an alibi. 

Citoyen Legrand, a rich joweller and goldsmith, compatriot of Le- 
surques, was first examined. He deposed, that on the 8th Floreal— 
the day on which the crime had been committed—Lesurques had 
passed a portion of the morning with him. 


Aldenof, a jeweller, Hilaire Ledru, and Chausfer, deposed, that on 
that day they dined with Lesurques in the Rue Moatorgueil—that, 


after dinner, they went to a cafe, took some liqueur, and went home 
with him. 


Beudart, a painter, deposed that he was invited to the dinner, with | 
Lesurques and his friends, but that, as one of the national guard, he | 


was that day on service, and so was prevented attending ; but that, 
he had gone to Lesurques that very evening in his uniform, and had 
seen him go to bed. In support of his deposition he produced his 
billet de garde, dated the 8th. 

Finally, the workmen employed in the apartment that Lesurques 
was having fitted up, deposed that they saw him at various times du- 
ring the &th and 9th Floreal. 


No further doubt of his innocence now remained; the alibi was so | 


distinctly proved, and on such unquestienable testimony, that the 
jury showed in their manner that they were ready to acquit him, 
when a fatal circumstance suddenly changed the whole face of the 
matter. 


The jeweller Legrand, who had manifested such zeal in the estab- 


lishment of his friend’s innocence, had, with an anxiety to avail him- | 
self of every trifle, declared, that to prove the sincerity o: his de- | 


claration, he would cite a fact which prevented his being mis- 
taken. On the 8th Floreal. he had made before dinner an exchange 
of jewellery with the witness, Aldenof. He proposed that his ledger 
should be sent for, as its entry there would serve to fix all recollec- 
tions. 

As a matter of form, the ledger was sent for. At the first glance, 
however, it was evident that the date of the transaction, mentioned 
by Legrand, had been altered! The exchange had taken place on 


substituted the figure 8 for the original figure 9. oon 

Murmurs of surprise and indignation followed this discovery, and 
the President, pressing Legrand with questions, and unable to obtain 
from him any satisfactory answer, ordered his arrest. Legrand then, 
trembling and terrified, retracted 4 me deposition, and declared 
| that he was not certain he had geen Lesurques on the 8th Floreal, but 
that he had altered his book in order to give more probability to the 
declaration he had determined to make in his friend’s favor—of whose 
innocence he was ¢o assured, that it was only the conviction that he 
was accused erroneously, which made him perjure himself to save 
that innocent head. 

From this moment, the jury received the depositions in favor of 
Lesurques with extreme prejudice—those already heard seemed little 
better than connivance, and those yet to be heard were listened to 
with such suspicion as to have no effect. The conviction of his guilt 
was fixed in every mind. Lesurques, despairing to get over such 
fatal appearances, ceased his energetic denials, and awaited his sen- 
tence in gloomy silence. The jury retired. 

At this moment a woman, agitated with the most violent emotions, 
| demanded to speak to the President. She said that she was moved 
by the voice of conscience, and wished to save the criminal tribunal 
from a dreadful error. It was Madelaine Breban, the mistress of 
| Couriol. Brought before the President, she declared that she knew 
positively Lesurques was innocent, and that the witnesses, deceived 
by an inexplicable resemblance, had confouuded him with the real 
| culprit, who was called Dubosq. 

Prejudiced as they were against Lesurques, and suspicious of all 
| testimony after the perjury they had already detected, the tribunal 

scarcely listened to Madeline Breban; and the jury returned with 
| their verdict, in consequence of which, Couriol, Lesurques, and Ber- 
| nard were condemned to death; Richard to four-and-twenty years 
imprisonment; Guesno and Bruer were acquitted. 

No sooner was the sentence passed, than Lesurques rose calmly, 
and addressing the Judges, said, “I am innocent of the crime of 
which I am accused. Ah! citoyens, if it is horrible to murder on 
| the high-road, it is not less so to murder by the law!” 

Couriol, condemned to death, rose and said, “ Yes, I am guilty—I 
avow it. But Lesurques is innocent, and Bernard did not particpate 
| in the murder.” 

Four times he reiterated this declaration; and, on entering his 
prison, he wrote to the Judge a letter full of sorrow and repentance, 
ia which he said, “ I have never known Lesurques; my accomplices 
are Vidal, Rossi, Durochat,and Dubosq. The resemblance of Lesur- 
ques to Dubosq has deccived the witnesses.” 

To this declaration of Courio] was joined that of Madelaine Bre- 
| ban, who, after the judgment, returned to renew her protestation, ac- 
| companied by two individuals, who swore that, before the trial, she 

had told them Lesurques had never had any relations with the cul- 
| prits; but that he was @ victim of his fatal likeness to Dubosq. 
| These testimonies threw doubt in the minds of the magistrates, who 
hastened to demand a reprieve from the Directory, which, terrified at 
| the idea of seeing an innocent man perish through a judicial error, 
| had recourse to the Corps Legislati‘; for every other resource was 
exhausted. The message of the Directory to the Five Hundred was 
pressing ; its aim was to demand a reprieve, anda decision as to what 
course to pursue. It ended thus: ‘* Must Lesurques perish on the 
| seaffold because he resembles a villain?” 

The Corps Legislatlf passed to the order of the day, as every con- 
dition had been legally fufilled, that a particular case could not justify 
| an infraction of decreed laws; and that, too, on such indications, to 
do away with a condemnation legally pronounced by a jury, would be 
to overset all ideas of justice and equality before the law. 

The right of pardon kad been abolished ; and Lesurques had nei- 
_ ther resources nor hope. He bore his fate with firmness and resig- 
| nation, and wrote, on the day of his execution, this note to his wife : 

“* Ma bonne amie,—There is no eluding one’s destiny ; I was fated 
to be judicially murdered. I shall at least bear it with proper cou- 
rage. I send you my locks of hair; when our children are grown 
up, you will divide it among them; it is the only heritage I can leave 
them,” 

He addressed also a letter to Dubosq through the newspapers :-— 
“ You, in whose place I am about to perish, content yourself with the 
sacrifice of my life. Should you ever be brought to justice, remember 
my three children covered with opprobrium—remember my wife re- 
duced to despair, and do not longer prolong their misfortunes.” 

VI.—Tue Execution. 

The 10th March, 1797, Lesurques was led to the scaffold. He 
wished to be dressed completely in white, as a symbol of his inno- 
cence. He wore pantaloons and frock.coat of white cotton, and his 
shirt-collar turned down over his shoulders. It was the day before 
Good-Friday, and he expressed regret that he had not to die on the 
| morrow. In passing from the prison de la Conciergerie to the Place 
| de la Greve, where the execution took place, Couriol, placed beside 
Lesurques in the cart, cried out to the people in a loud voice, ‘* Cito- 
| yens, I am guilty! I am guilty! but Lesurques is innocent.” 
| On arriving at the platform of the guillotine, already stained with 
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the blood of Bernard, Lesurques exclaimed, “I pardon my judges; I 
pardon the witnesses through whose error 1 die ; and I parden Le. 
grand, who has nota little contributed to my judicial assassination. I | 
die protesting my innocence.” In another instant he was no more. | 

Couriol continued his declarations of Lesurques's innocence to the 
foot of the scaffold; and, after a final appeal, he too, delivered him- 
self to the executioner. The drop fell ona guilty neck, having be- 
fore been stained with tbe blood of two innocent men. 

The crowd retired with a general conviction that Lesurques had | 
perished guiltless; and several of the judges were seriously troubled 





by the doubts which this day had raised in their minds. Many of 
the jury began to repent having relied so on the affirmations of the 
witnesses from Mongeron and Lieursaint, precise as they had been. 
M. Daubenton, the magistrate who had first ordered the arrest, went 
home a thoughtful man, and determined to lose no opportunity of get- 
ting at the truth, which the arrest of the three accomplices mentioned 
by Couriol could alone bring to light. 


VII.—Tue Proors. 

Two years passed on without affording any clue to the conscien- 
tious magistrate. Oneday, however, he heard thata certain Durochat 
was arrested for a recent robbery, and was confined in the Sainte Pe- 
lagie; and remembering that Durochat was the name of the one de- 
signated by Couriol as having taken the place beside the courier, un. | 
der the faise name of Laborde. At the epoch of the trial of Lesur- 
ques, it came out that several persons, amonget them an inspector of | 
the administration des postes, had seen the false Laborde at the mo- 
ment that he was awaiting the mail, and had preserved a distinct re- 
collection of his person. 

M. Daubenton, on ascertaining the day of Durochat’s approaching 
trial for robbery, went to the administration des postes, and obtained 
through the Chef the permission to send*for the inspector who had 
seen the false Laborde, and who was no longer in Paris. 

The juges du tribunal had also been warned of the suspicions which 
rested on Durochat. The day of trial arrived, and he was condemned 
to fourteen years’ imprisonment, and was about being led from the 
court when the inspector arrived, and declared that Durochat was 
the man whom he had seen on the 8th Floreal mount beside the cou- 
rier under the false name of Laborde. Durochat only opposed feeble 
denials to this deelaration, and was consequently taken to the Con. 
ciergerie, 

Oa the morrow, Durochat was transferred to Versailles, where he 
was to be judged. Daubenton and a huissier departed with the pris- 
oner and four gendarmes. As they reached the village of Grosbois 
he demanded some breakfast, for he had eaten nothing since the pre- 
ceding day. They stopped at the first auberge, and there Durochat 
manifested a desire to speak to the magistrate in private. 

Daubenton ordered the gendarmes to leave them together ; and even 
the huissier, though he made him understand by a sign the danger 
of being alone with so desperate a villain, was begged to retire. A 
breakfast was ordered for the two. It was brought—but, by order 
of the huissier, only one knife was placed on the table. Daubenton 
took it up, and began carelessly to break an egg with it. 

Durochat looked at him fixedly for a moment, and said— 

‘“* Monsieur le judge, you are afraid ?” 

“* Afraid !” replied he calmly, “ and of whom ?” 

“ Of me,” said Durochat. 

** Folly!” continued the other, breaking his egg. 

““You are. You arm yourself with a knife,” said he sarcastically. 

‘* Bah !” replied Daubenton, presenting him the knife, “* cut me 
a piece of bread, and tell me what you have to communicate to me 
respecting the murder of the courier of Lyons.” 

There is something in the collected courage of a brave man more 
impressive than any menace; and courage is a thing which acts 
upon all natures, however vile. Strongly moved by the calm av- 
dacity of the magistrate, the ruffian, who seized the knife with mena- 
cing vivacity, now set it down upon the table, and with a falterin 
voice said, * vous etes un brave, citoyen!” then after a pause, “i 
am a lost man—it’s all up with me; but you shall know all.” 

He then detailed the circumstances of the crime, as we have rela. 
ted them above, and confirmed all Couriol’s declarations, naming | 
Couriol, Rossi, Vidal, and Dubosq, as his accomplices. Before the 
tribunal he repeated this account, adding, “‘ that he had heard an in. 
dividual named Lesurques had been condemned for the crime, but 
that he had neither seen him at the time of the deed, nor subsequent- 
ly. He did not know him.” 

He added, that it was Dubosq whose spur had been broken, and 
was mended where they had dined; for he had heard them talk | 
about it, and that he had lost it in the scuffle. He had seen the | 
other spur in his hand, and heard him say that he intended throwing 
it in the river. He further gave a description of Dubosq’s person, 
and added, that on that day he wore a flaxen peruke. 

Towards the end of the year 8—four years after the murder of the | 
courier of Lyons—Duboeq was arrested for robbery ; and was trans- 
ferred to Versailles, there to be judged by the Tribunal Correctional. 
The president ordered that he should wear a flaxen peruke, and be | 
confronted with the witnesses from Mongeron and Lieursaint, who 
new unanimously declared that he was the man they had seen.— | 


This, coupled with the declarations of Couriol, Durochat, and Ma4<- 
laine Breban, sufficed to prove the identity; and he did not deny his 
acquaintance with the other culprits. He was therefore condemned, 
and perished on the scaffold for the crime. 

Vidal was also arrested and executed, though persisting in his in- 
nocence ; and, finally, Rossi was shortly aiter discovered and con- 
demned. He exhibited profound repentance, and demanded the suc- 
cors of religion. To his confessor he left this declaration: * I assert 
that Lesurques is innocent; but this must only be made public six 
months after my death.” 

Thus ends this strange drama; thus were the proofs of Lesurque’s 
innocence furnished beyond the shadow of a doubt; and thus, we 
may add, were seven men executed for a crime committed by five 
men ; two, therefore, were innocent—were victims of the law. 

ViIL.—Tue Way in wuich France Recriries An Error. 

It is now forty years since the innocence of Lesurques has been es- 
tablished, and little has been done towards the reh@bilitation of his 
memory, the protection of his children, and the restitution of his con- 
fiscated goods! Forty years, and his wretched widow has only re- 
cently died, having failed in the object of her life! Forty years has 
the government been silent. 

+ Daubenton, who took so honorable and active a part in the 
detection of the real criminals, consecrated a great part of his life 
and fortune to the cause of the unfortunate widow and her children. 
The declaration he addressed to the Minister of Justice commenced 
thus :— 

*¢ The error, on which was founded the condemnation of Lesurques, 
arose neither with the judges nor the jury. The jury, convinced Wy 
the depositions of the witnesses, manifested that conviction judicial- 
ly; and the judges, after the declaration of the jury, pronounced ac- 
cording to the law. 

“‘ The error of his condemnation arose from the mistake of the wit. 
nesses—from the fata) resemblances to one of the culprits not appre- 
hended, Nothing gave reason to suspect at that time the cause of 
the error in whic the witnesses had fallen.” 

We beg to observe that the whole trial was conducted in a sloven- 
ly and shameful manner. A man is condemned on the deposition of 
witnesses ; witness, be it observed, of such dullness of perception, 
and such confidence in their notions, that they persisted in declaring 
Guesno to be one of the culprits as well as Lesurques. Yet the alibi 
of Guesno was proved beyond a doubt. How, then, could the jury, 
with this instance of mistake before their eyes, and which they them- 
selves had condemned as a mistake by acquitting Guesno —how 
could they place such firm reliance on those self-same testimonies 
when applied to Lesurques? If they could convict Lesurques upon 
such evidence, why not also convict Guesno i Guesno proved 
an alibi—so did Lesurques; but because one foulish friend perjured 
himself to serve Lesurques, the jur ily set down all his friends as 
perjurers ; they had no evidence of this ; it was a mere indignant re- 
action of feeling, and, as such, a violation of their office. e case 
ought te have been sifted. It was shuffled over hastily. A verdict, 

in anger, was executed, though at the time a strong doubt 
existed in the minds of the judges as to its propriety! 

Neither the Directory nor the Consulate, neither Empire nor the 
Restoration, paid attention to the widow's supplications for a revision 
of the sentence, that her husband’s name might be cleared, and his 
property restored. In vain did M. Salgues devote ten years to the 
defence of the injured family ; in vain did M. Merilhou, in an impor- 
tant proces, warmly espouse the cause; the different governments 
believed themselves incapable of answering these solicitations. 

Since 1830 the widow again supplicated the 7'ribune des Chambres. 
Few sessions have passed without some members, particularly from 
the department du Nord, calling attention to the subject. Al) that 
has been obtained isa restituton of part of the property seized by the 
fise at the period of the execution. 

Madame Lesurques has died unsuccessful, because a judicial error 
cannot be acknowledged or rectified, owing to the insufficiency of 
the Code. A French journal announces that the son and daughter 
of Lesurques, still living, pledged themselves on the beath bed of 
their mother to continue the endeavor which had occupied her forty 
jong years—an endeavor to make the law comprehend that nothing 
is more tyrannous than the strict fulfilment of its letter—an endea- 
vor to make the world at large more keenly feel the questionable na- 
ture of evidence as to personal identity in cases where the witnesses 


| are ignorant, and where the evidence against their testimony is pre- 


sumptive. 
a 


Jervsatem ArticHoke ror Hoos.—\An acre of land will yield 
from eight to twelve hundred bushels of this artichoke, which will keep 
twenty-five or thirty hogs perfectly fat through the winter. Artiehokes 
have not generally been considered as adapted to field culture, on account 
of the difficulty of rooting them out when they heve once got possession 
of the soil, but a herd of hogs will in time destroy every tuber. Dr. 
Martin, a high authority, considers the artichoke as superior to every 
other root for hogs and sheep. Their yield is large, and once set they 
need not be planted again, unless the hogs are allowed to run on them 
loo long. Dr. Martin recommends that the orchards be always planted 
with artichokes. 
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New-Dork: 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 4, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


Our table of contents for this week is unusually well furnish- 
ed; and, we think, much the better for having each of the ex- 
tracted articles integral in itself. The serial works which are 
so popular in Great Britain, are published here in two or three 





editions, very commonly anticipating the regular publication | 


day of the Jonathan ; and we have fuund by numerous experi- 


ments, that the interest in those works is seldom sufficient to | 


beget a wish for the back numbers, in those who commence 


their subscription for the paper when a story is half completed. | 


To this busy and pre-occupied community, too, the majority 
of readers prefer such articles as make a distinct impression on 
the moment of reading snatched from care and industry ; while 
on the other hand, the strictly narrative interests of a book is 
almost entirely destroyed by giving it piecemeal, and at such 


long intervals. Our distant country readers, who are the only | 


ones likely to complain of this arrangement, can very cheaply 


and easily be furnished with the works of the two or three | 


leading serial authors, the successive numbers being circulated 
by the publishers at newspaper postage; while the entire ar- 
ticles which we give in the place of these, would be difficult 
to obtain in the country, except at considerable cost. 

We gave, the week before last, some slight sketch of the 
contributors to our columns through the foreign papers and ma- 
gazines. They are a considerable body of the most gifted men 
of our times, and their positions in society, (of which possibly 
‘we can say something new) may not be without interest to their 
transatlantic readers. There are a few of them, of course, who 
have a position quite separate from their literary claims—a po- 
sition based upon an accident of fortune or birth. Lady Bles- 
sington, for examfMe, is the widow of an Earl, with an allow- 
ance of £4000 a year, and though she receives no ladies, she 
is visited by a circle of men of rank and political eminence, 
who would probably know litue of her as simply the author- 


ess of the works that bear her name. Lady Stepney, and Lady | 


Charlotie Bury, are also women of rank, and the former gives 
very charming parties, that certainly would not be drawn to- 
gether by her mere literary fame over a cup of tea at the East 


End. Mr. Bulwer comes of a very aristocratic family, isa | 


member of Parliament, and has £1200 a year for his private 
fortune, besides being an e/egant of the first water. D’Israeli 
has married a very rich and very fashionable widow, and, in his 
beautiful mansion in Patk Lane, cares very little for any conse- 


quence given to him as the author of “ Vivian Grey.” Lady | 


Chatterton’s position is rather damaged than bettered by her 
weak-tea scribblings, and the Hon. John Wilson Croker is a po- 
liucal whipper-in, and inherits some of the tainted gold of his 
friend, the dissolute Marquis of Hertford. Lady Morgan’s 
husband was knighted in a frolick by the Lord Lieutenant ot 
Ireland, though we are not sure that Sir Charles does not di- 
minish somewhat the lustre of her very brilliant Ladyship. 
Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley’s productions are the pungent 
mortification of her titled husband, and the military and naval 
authors find in literature, as a social influence, neither an ad- 


vantage nora detriment. Christopher North is professor of | 


moral philosophy, and Lockhart married the daughter of Wal- 


ter Scott, and these are circumstances towhich they owe some | 


of the advantages of their position. These are the most of 
those among the literary notabilities whose standing in society 
is mainly based on other than literary foundations. 

But there is a large class merely distinguished as literary 





| men, whose social consequence is, in all its bearings, little un- 
derstood in this country. Thomas Moore, Mr. Wordsworth, 
| Mr. Proctor, (Barry Cornwall,) Thomas Hood, Mr. Ainsworth, 
and some others, are frequent guests at the tables of the no- 
bility and aristocratic gentry of England. But, at these same 
tables, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Wordsworth, Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. 
Hood, and Mrs. Ainsworth are never seen and seldom asked 
for, or thought of. The author and his wife are not one in the 
code of fashion; but this humiliating distinction, which at the 
first blast seems, as Dogberry says, “ very tolerable and not to 
| be endured,” is, upon reflection, so much a convenience to au- 
thors, that itis doubtful whether the habit of inviting them sin- 
gly, did not grow from their own suggestion and practice. We 
| must refer for the reasons of this to the habits and prejudices 
of London life. A man, singly, may go to a fashionable party 
or dinner in a shilling conveyanee, without remark ; and his 
dress for these occasions subjects him to little or no additional 
_ expense; while the company of a lady, besides the costliness 
_of her toilette of ceremony, forces upon him the hire of a more 
private vehicle at a guinea the night. Authors, moreover, who, 
as is well known, seldom see women with other people’s eyes, 
are as a class, very unornamentally wived, and the odor of the 
questionable taste of the majority extends to the reputation of 
all. And these remarks cover the position of all men of genius 
who get a livelihood by their brains. Painters, politicians, 
players, musicians, and other distinguished men in the like 
predicament as to birth and poverty, are invited hither and 
thither, and treated with honor and distinction without refe- 
rence to their worser half,—though the same rule does not 
hold if the worser half happens to be the husband,—as in the 
case of Sir Charles Morgan. So far is this indifference to the 
domestic relations of zenius carried, that it is often not known, 
| in circles where an author habitually visits, whether he is 
married or not, whether his wife lives in town or country, or 
whether he has children or relations of any description. Fo- 
reign authors, who are sometimes provincial enough to attach 
a dignity to their wives, take umbrage occasionally at being 
subjected to this social divorce, and we were told with some 
surprise in England, that our countryman, Mr. Cooper, had de- 
clined all acquaintances at whose invitations he was expected 
to appear singly—*among others those of Lord Grey, Lord 
Brougham, and Lord Lansdowne. 

In France and Germany, the position of literary men is com- 
paratively higher than in England or America. The French 
seem to think the intellect which authors manifest in their works 
is a warranty for their capabilities in politics; and the distinc- 
| tion of authorship is a very sure road to public honors of every 
| description—the wife of the author not excluded. In this 
country, though we glorify foreign authors with (the Lord 
knows) sufficient enthusiasm, we give little to our own except 
, the pains and penalties of notoriety. Distinction in literature 
certainly makes aman much more talked of than he would 

otherwise be, but little more considered or respected. The one 

apparent exception (the late appointment of Washington Ir- 

virg,) was an adroit move of a few personal friends, and by no 
| means an exaction or an anticipation of public opinion. We 
have one very clever novelist in Congress, Mr. Kennedy, and 
one poet ina State Legislature, Mr. Lunt, of Massachusetts, 
but they are there by other than literary merits; and Cooper, 
who, for ten years has been glorified in Europe as the first no- 
velist of his day, has been, we believe, a suitor, in vain, for a 
Secretaryship of Embassy abroad. A French democratic party 
would long ago have made Bryant governor of the state, and 
| Bancroft a cabinet minister at Washington; and this without 
| the political talent manifested by these gentlemen. In the in- 
| difference shown to American authors, however, they have the 



































































advantage of being left in the company of their wives! And | 


this we think, as far as the author’s feelings are concerned, is 
an ample offset. 

After all, we can scarcely talk with propriety of a literary 
class in America, for the want of all market for literary pro- 


ductions, except such as are suited to light periodicals, has | 


driven many men of genius, naturally inclined to literature, 
into other professions. The paucity and poverty of the class, 
in this country of money-value and majorities, sufficiently ac- 
counts for its want of weight and consideration. And there is 
no such thing as bolstering up a class. The foregoing re- 
marks are written with no intention of stinging people into 
appreciation of genius. No—genius must find its own level 
and make its own position. Our only object was to make our 
readers acquainted with the character and position of those 
who write for them. An acquaintance between reader and au- 
thor gratifies a very lively and natural curiosity. 


night, and fully realized its object, we believe, which was to 
send Mr. Horn “on his way rejoicing,” to revisit his native 
land. This excellent composer's genius has been prodigal of 
late, and truth to say, its energies are charmingly rejuvenes- 
cent. His later compositions are joyous and flowing, and if he 
manage “ to cast his slough” once more while in England, he 
will return to us ready for a new dispensation of music. A 
warm welcome to him in England, and a warmer one here 
when he returns. 

And speaking of music, one of the best concerts of the sea- 
son we understand was given on Monday night at Brooklyn by 
an amateur$lee-club, for the benefit of the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum. The Lyceum room in which it was given, was very 
crowded, and the performanges very much surpassed expecta- 
tion. This admirable plan bh 


| 
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By the Caledonia, last week, we received no less than five 
fresh numbers of the Lonpon Lancet. Two of them we have 
already republished, and the remaining three will be issued 
during the next ten days. The steam-ship of the 4th February 
will bring the next supply; and thereafter we shall receive 
them punctually once a fortnight. Subscribers to the Lancet 
may then look for our republication nearly or quite as early as 
they could possibly receive the London copy. Number four 
of the American edition of the Lonpon Lancet is published 


| this day. 


In some recent numbers of the JonaTHaNn, we announced 
“Twpiana, By Georce Sanp, (Madame Dudevant,)”asin course 
of translation for us, and to be issued in an Extra Jonathan. 


| The translation has been completed; but we were dissatisfied 


with it, and have therefore declined its publication altogether. 
We notice, however that it is to be shortly issued from 102 


_ Nassau-street. 
A complimentary concert to Mr. Horn came off on Tuesday © 


Mabame Dupevant, better known under the fictitious name 
of George Sand, is one of the most surprising writers of her 
times. This lady, it seems, made an unfortunate marriage, 
and she suffered so much misery in the connection, that it rous- 
ed her to the idea of revenging herself upon the very prin- 
ciple of matrimeny. Fora long time she concealed her cha- 
grin, but it finally burst forth in those celebrated novels of 
Indiana, Valentine and Lelia. The latter claims “ pre-emi- 
nence in depravity.” In a later work called Jacques, she de- 
scribes the fate of a husband driven tu despair by the charac- 


_ ter of his wife. In all these works she endeavors to under- 


harnessing music to the car of | 


benevolence, originated with a very accomplished lady, who | 


employed her patience, as well as her brilliant talents, in the 
achievement of this praise-worthy design. We could wish 
that the examples were less rare, of accomplishments and in- 
fluence turned to such benevolent purpose. 


Sargent’s Magazine for February, though as late in the field | 
as Le Noir Faineant, comes as wel! prepared to take his share | 


of the honors. The plates are in a well assorted variety—“ the 
Jealous Wife,” very beautiful and aristocratic ; “the Parting of 
Jeanie Deans with Rueben Butler” an exquisite picture of 


“the man with the Carpet Bag”’ a gem of the comic; and “ the 
Plate of the Fashions,” which though superior of its kind, is as 


value the relations of husband and wife, and the immorality of 
her descriptions is unfortunately made attractive by a luxuri- 
ant and beautiful style, and great elegance of thought. But 
we are happy to add that the tone of her works has recently 
changed, and a reaction is said to have taken place in her sen- 
timents. She unquestionably regrets’the publication of Lelia. 
Her Letters of a Traveller gave the first evidence of this 
change in her opinions, and the novels she has lately written 
are pronounced unexceptionable. 


There are several new publications on our table which we 
have not yet taken opportunity to look through, viz:—Lives 
of the Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland: Lea and 
Blanchard.—The Knickerbocker, the Democratic Review, 


_ Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, Boston Miscellany, and Merry’s 
- Museum, all for February. Harper and Brothers have likewise 
humble life; a sketch of the fragrant “ Azalia” exquisitely na- | 
tural ; a drawing of ‘‘ Hope” admirably graceful and fairy-like ; | 


usual, without the pale of the second commandment. These | 


pictures are selected with Sargent’s admirable taste, and his 
name on the outside of the book is a sufficient warrant of its 
literary quality. We have not had time to look it through, but 
we noticed a clever article by Grattan, and some sweet lines by 
Mrs. Mowatt. 


sent us number four of Alison’s History of Europe, and part 
the third of Brand’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and 
Art. Lea and Blanchard have just issued Joseph Andrews, by 
Fielding, for 25 cents; Old Curiosity Shop, by Boz, 50 cents ; 
and the Red Rover, by Cooper, 50 cents. Cheap enough, cer- 


| tainly. 


We have received a number of “the Pioneer,” but the | 
damaged condition of our eyes (which must be our apology for | 
other short comings) has forbidden us even to glance over it. | 


We shall reserve it for another week when we shall be able to 


do itjustice. As the Editor, Mr. Lowell, is suffering from the | 


same infliction, and by the way, under the care of the same able 
oculist, Elliot (to whose skill and benevolence be paid all ho- 
nor) he, (Lowell) will the more readily excuse us. 

Sister Anne, from the French of Charles Paul de Kock—a 
beautiful translation of one of his best novels—has now reached 
asecond edition. It is the latest of the Brother Jonathan se- 
ries. More than twenty thousand copies have been sold. 


The London Publishers Circular of 2d January announces as 
“nearly ready,” a new novel by G. P. R. Janes, Esq., entitled 
“ Forest Lire.” We shall doubtless receive an early copy, and 
shall promptly republish the work complete in an extra double 
number of the Brotuer Jonatuan. Price 12) cents. 

— ——— 

From Yucatan axp Texas.—The important news from these coun- 
tries is confirmed. The city of Champertown, an interior place in Yu- 
catan, had been captured by a party of 1800 Indians, and the inhabitants 
were compelled to flee towards Laguna for the preservation of their 
lives. The Mexican steamer Montezuma was seen on the 5th instant, 
75 miles off Laguna, steering for Campeachy; she has a reinforcement 
of 2000 men, and will doubtless retake the town easily. A portion of 
the Texan invading army have been captured. Having taken the small 
town of Mier, above Matamoras, the Mexicans afterwards dislodged 


| them, and took 250 prisoners out of 300. Report says that 400 Mexi- 
| cans and only four Texans were killed. The fight lasted 26 hours—the 
| Texans skulking behind trees and picking out the enemy with their rifles. 


They were, however, finally surrounded and taken. 
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Porutar Lecrurgs.—If there is one humbug in this crazy world | 
greater than book-making, and light literature, it is the system of popu- 
lar lecturing now so much in vogue. It is humbug in its beginning, 
humbug in its middle, and humbug in its end. Its beginning is a vain 
hope, on the part of the managers of some tax ridden society, to cajole 
the dear public in paying a part of their annual expenses. Toaccomplish | 
this, the programme must have a decidedly popular and taking aspect.— 
There must be a sprinkling of great names, and popular writers, with | 
popular subjects, that is to say—of writers who know how to tickle the | 
public ear, without disturbing the public prejudices, and of subjeets with 
which the public is already so conversant, that they have only to nud an 


approving assent, without the trouble of examining or weighing a single | 
thought. Then, they must be cheap, or there is no hope of success. | 
That they are, dog-cheap, in more senses than one, is most lamentably | 
true—socheap, that the Lecturers, being paid either in empty votes of 
thanks, or in honorary memberships, can only afford to throw out that 
which, for their reputation’s sake, they would not dare to publish. 

The middle, is the desire on the part of many good people, to blend | 
amusement with imprevement, and pass away the long evenings of win- 
ter in the pursuit of some rational attainment. One half the time de- 
voted to reading and meditation at home, would accomplish ten times as 
much—for what they obtain by their own labor, they will remember to 
seme useful end; while the whole lecture, if it contained a thought 
worth keeping, is forgotten by the next rising of the sun. The end is— 
what is it? Answer ye that throng the Tabernacle to hear one man 
rave of the rights of woman, and another prose of the dignity of man 
—ye who leave your libraries and quiet firesides at home, to gape in 
stupid wonder at the profound unmeaningness of A., to clap and scrape 
the elaborate and hollow grandiloqnence of E., and giggle at the harm- 
less fooleries of I.O. and U. Say, have you got your money’s worth— | 
or, which is far more important, have you been fairly compensated for 
one-tenth part of the time thus bestowed 7 

The end—what is it? Why—perhaps “ the society” has replenished 
its coffers, at the expense of the Lecturers and the public; and perhaps 
they have only increased their debt. If this last be their sad dilemma, 
they may thank themselves for their folly, in palming off cheap Lectures 
upon the public, instead of those that are worth being paid for, and con- 
sequently worth hearing. C. 


————S 


Lecitimate Drama tx Cutna.—In rather an overstrained piece of 
fun in the Dublin Magazine, purporting to be a “ Letter from the Mana- 
ger of the Imperial Theatre and Chinese Opera House, Pekin,” 
dated “ 1850,” we find the following pretty fair passage. 


Having reached Pekin, where interpreters are now as plentiful as 
blackberries, I lost no time in applying for a licence and patronage. I | 
met, singular to relate, with the utmost courtesy from the magistrates, | 
who, however, evinced a somewhat less singular want of comprehension | 
of the objects of the applicant. You are aware that the Chinese them- | 
selves have a National Drama, but one the range of which is rather 
limited—the following being an outline of the only plot ever attempted 
upon the celestial boards—it is meagre, you will say; but in England I 
have seen successful dramas with far less. 


Wang and Fang are neighbors. Wang’s son, Bang, is privately at- 
tached to Fang’s daughter, Twaag. Twang loves Bang. But Wang 
has destined Bang to become the husband of Loo, daughter to Pooh, 
an old friend of his; and Pooh has a son, Chew, whom he wished to 
marry to Twang. Chew and Bang are friends; but neither has disclos- 
ed to the other his matrimonial arrangements. The scene on the stage 
discovers Bang scrambling over Fang’s wall, regardless of ceremony 
and broken glass, to throw himself at the feet of Miss Twang. A short | 
love scene is interrupted by the entrance of Fang, armed with a large 
bamboo, which he immediately lets fall on the head of the kneeling | 
Bang. Now Chew, who has been out in search of adventures, hears the | 
noise, and looking over the wall, sees his friend Bang being beaten. He 
comes to the rescue, and beats Fang. Pooh has missed hia son Chew, 
and knowing his life-after-dark propensities, follows him with another 
bamboo. Finding Chew thrashing his intended father-in-law, Pooh flogs 
him unmercifully, The roaring of all parties summons Wang, who see- 
ing his son Bang, instantly concluds that paternal correction is wanted 
in that quarter, and he produces a third bamboo, and bangs Bang. Eve- 
rybody now thrashes everybody, when Miss Loo enters with the magis- 


trate. The magistrate flogs everybody all round, and reads some vyer- | that the Don, Elliston himself, was on the eve of departure for the 


metropolis, to negotiate an engagement of another description, and had 
great reason to fear that the joint supplications of the devoted pair would 
carry their point with the Rundall family—an event which she had deter- 
| mined more narrowly to have watched, had the lady been permitted to 
| remain under her roof, But darker still was the prospect to poor Miss 





ses from Con-Fu-Zee, which I suppese are the Chinese translation of | 
the Riot Act, for everybody departs to his or her dwelling. That the | 
innocent are punished in this life as well as the guilty, seems te be the | 


moral of this ‘ Mystery of the Bamboo,” so that after all it is only a 
plagiarism from Byron’s Mystery of “Cane.” 
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We extract from ‘“ The Elliston Papers” the following account of one 


| of the matrimonial! skirmishings of the versatile manager. 


A certain lady, who, in after years, was an amie de ceur of the El- 
liston family, was generally a visitor on such occasions—a sprightly 
agreeable woman, who, by frequent hints and other indirect expressions, 
led the young actor to understand that he was held in very enviable fa- 
yor in a quarter by no means to be slighted, and that it would be his 
own fault if his fortune were not greauly improved. In fact, she offered 
to become the means of making him acquainted with a lady in Bath, well 
known as @ personage of great taste and acquirements, to which consi- 
deration she had certainly forfeited no particle of claim, in her admira- 
tion of so accomplished a gentleman as Mr. Elliston. For this pretty 


| speech he could express no less than gratitude, and the introduction soon 
| took place. - 


The tasteful personage in question was a Miss Flemming, whose re- 
putation as a teacher of dancing and corrector of manners had long been 
pre-eminent at Bath. She was not, at this period, extremely young, nor 
had been, perhaps, at any, particularly handsome; but what time might 
have run away with, or nature but niggardly bestowed, her own diligence 
had more liberally supplied—liberally, but discreetly ; for she was a wo- 
man, unquestionably, of judgment, where her passions did not interfere ; 
and one, to use Knowles’s happier words— 

 __ = —— Whose fortieth year 
No autumn, but a second summer brings.” 
The tenor of her course had never been disturbed by any desires foreign 
to its nature or dangerous to its interests; an early round at quadrille, or 
an occasional visit at the ‘ Rooms,” was all that prying curiosity could 
lay to her charge on the score of frivolity. 

Miss Flemming now suddenly discovered an irrepressible desire for 
the drama. True, she eschewed Congreve and Farquhar; but the “ fine 
and serious parts of the ‘Provoked Husband’ ”’ were quite of another 
texture. Frequently, she occupied a side box at the theatre, and under 
no circumstances would be absent whenever Elliston was advertised for 
both play and farce. These facts, with sundry invitations to select par- 
ties at the lady’s residence, very naturally excited a whisper in the Bath 
coteries—an event which, considering Miss Flemming’s appropriation 
of prudence, might appear a little extraordinary. But she was not with- 


| out her motives; for instead of placing the most implicit confidence in a 


direct offer of marriage, as some silly, short-sighted worgge would have 
done, she played, what she considered the surer game, gf building up an 
implied engagement, of which, the wider the whisper circulated, the more 
would the foundations be strengthened. As to Elliston himself, he heard 
al! these surmises with that careless igdiflerence which belongs to youth, 
for although sensible of his cbligations to the lady’s patronage, he was 
as cold under the irradiation of her smiles, as the snow-capped Andes 
beneath the torrid zone. 

Such was the state of things, when, at one of these select meetings, he 
beheld, for the first time, a Miss Rundall, the principal assistant in Miss 


| Flemming’s academy. This young lady, of considerable personal attrac- 


tions and sweetness of manrer, Miss Fleming had dexterously, until now, 
kept out of sight, and would fain still have excluded, but the intreduction 
could no longer be avoided. Suppressing suspicion, therefore, of what 
she most dreaded, she too soon perceived the tender contest would be 
hopeless on her part. Yet, if retreat were inevitable, she still hoped to 
harass the enemy, and took up her cautious position accordingly. Elliston, 
at once struck by the lustre of Miss Rundall, was soon entirely captivated 
by her address; but his generosity, and, perhaps, his interest, not a little, 
induced him to conduct himself, in such a manner towards Miss Fleming, 
that under no fair pretence could he be curtailed the privilege which had 
once been so cordially conceded to him, of visiting the house. With the 
short course of wooing, it will be unnecessary to detain the reader,—par- 
ticularly as we bear in mind the caution of Ranger, that ‘ nothing looks 
so silly as a pair of your true lovers."’ Suffice it to say, a mutual senti- 
ment occupied the hearts of the youthful twain; and Elliston, within 
“a fortnight and odd days,” eperdument amoureux, avowed his passion 
to one of the sweetest women in England, which Miss Flemming heard 
with feelings not dissimilar to those of Queen Elizabeth on learning that 
Leicester was married to Amy Robsart. The possibility of the above 
event, forseen by Miss Flemming, she had yet hoped to circumvent, by 
rendering the gentleman previously so involved with herself, as to be no 
longer at his own dispesal; but the rapid progress of their passion, and 
her own immature prodition, reduced her case to a hopeless extremity. 


| Frustrated in the first object of her beait, she now looked to the full 


gratification of the second, which was, of course, to prevent the match 
Immediately, she addressed a letter to the parents of Miss Rundall, say- 


| ing, their daughter had formed a dangerous acquaintance with a player, 


and, unless they at once interposed their authority by giving her—Miss 
Flemming—the right of forbidding any further intercourse, the worst 
consequences might ensue. On which intelligence, the brother of the 
young lady arriving, booted and spurred, at Bath, Miss Flemming looked 
on her triamph as complete ; but, to her utter dismay, she found it was 
the intention of Mr. Randall to remove his sister altogether from Miss 


| Flemming, and carry her off to London. Miss Flemming well knew 
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Flemming. Miss Rundall had been her assistant for thirteen years; her | National. Bannister is a favorite with our play goers, and since Le 
manners and amiable disposition had materially tended to the success of | has joined the Washingtonians, he is dec'dedly so with us, not only as 


the academy, and secured to it the highest patronage; the removal, 
therefore, was as dangerous to Miss F.’s worldly interests as fatal to her 
heart’s desire—like sailors, who, to lighten the ship, throw over their 
bags of buscuits, she had parted with the very means by which she 
prospered. 

This occurrence soon became a topic of public curiosity; and as both 
Elliston and Miss Rundall were special favorites with many of the best 
families, the peculiar nature of their distresses soon excited the sympa- 
of the generous of both sexes. A kind of Amphictyonic council was held 
on the matter; and the result was a request forwarded by several of the 
beau monde of Bath to the friends of Miss Rundall, that she might be 
permitted to return, and that she should receive the best patronage, on 
opening an academy either as Miss Rundall or “ Mrs. Elliston.’ 

Thus was another battle lost to the Flemming. Baffled on every poiat, 
the most miserable of dupes, betrayed by her own machinations, she 
would fain have quitted the field altogether. Calling once more a council 
of war, the question was ultimately settled by treaty. To the request 
forwarded as above, to the friends of Miss Rundall, Miss Flemming sub- 
joined her own; but representing the unadvisableness of two dancing 
interests, which would be ultimately fatal to both, she offered to take 
Miss Rundall into partnership. After a little further correspondence, 
the matter was arranged. Miss Rundall returned to Bath—the articles 
were signed—* join hands—set partners””—and the matrimonial question 
left altogether to the discretion of the parties. 


—— 
Cause or THe Recent Eartuquake—A correspondent of the Journal 


an actor, butas aman. The Somers and Colt tragedies will both be 
presented, with other pleasing varieties. 
eee 
SCRAPS OF NEWS. 

Dr. Potts, the popular pastor of the Duane street Presbyterian church, 
is shortly to have a new and more fashionable church and congregation 
on Washington square.—In Boston, G. W. Haywood was fined $10 and 
costs, for selling newspapers on a Sunday : and in the same town they 
talk of abolishing the laws against amalgamation marriages, and take 


| away the charter of any railroad that will not admit negroes into the 


of Commerce, says of the late earthquake near St. Louis, and a singular | 


phenomenon attending it, viz: the disappearance of a pond of water, 


and the producing of what is called in the west asink hole, out of which | 


issued steam, and that the temperature of the earth around the surface 
was such as to cause the snow to melt, while the snow on the ground 
adjacent remained unaffected—‘“ During the shakes of the earthquake in 
the winter of 1811, and 12, a person walking near the banks of the Mus- 
kingum River, in Ohio, discovered »moke issuing from an opening in the 
ground ; he examined the spot, put his cane down in the opening, and 
it immediately took fire. He was much alarmed, and on his return to 
town related the circumstance. The Legislature of the state were then 


passenger cars the same as white people : the Yankees are certainly an 
eutrageously moral people —The New York Express, a very large size 
ten-dollar-a-year paper, has come down to two cents per number and the 
cash system of doing business. —Between a and thirty officers have 
been discharged from the New York Custom House during the past ten 
days ; this is the beginning of a system of 1ctrenchment to be carried out 
there.—The Corporation of New York are going to petition the legisla- 
ture to abolish imprisonment for the non-payment of militia fines : many 
persons are now annually imprisoned who cannot pay if they would,— 
At Wilmington, Del., Jacob Stanhope, butcher, was mending bis cart in 
the street, when a negro named Hinson (who had a gun with him) came 
along aud offered to help Mr. S.: when the cart was fixed the negro 
took up his gun and deliberately discharged it at Stanhupe’s head : the 
charge went into his mouth and out at his cheek, making a shocking 
wound : the negro ran off, but was arrested next day.—Rev. John Fow- 
ler, of Utica, has been tried by the Synod for licentiousness and drun- 
kenness, but was acquitted on the ground of insanity.—On dit : Major 
Noah is to be again Surveyor of the Port of New York, afterthe 4th 
March.—The receipts at New Orleans since Ist of September last, 
amount to $4,699,021.—Burnt : H. H. Cook’s dwelling at Lenox, Mass. 


| loss $2000 ; L. Dwight’s do. at Stockbridge, Mass., loss $700.—Wreck- 
| ed: Brig La Camilla, for Havanna : loss total: passengers, crew, and 


in session at Zanesville, and immediately adjourned to afford the members | 
an opportunity to view the phenomenon. The report spread rapidly | 


through the village until it reached the ears of an cld gentleman, who 
immediately explained the matter. He had the year previous burnt a 
kiln of lime on and against the bank of the river, which ignited a vein 
of bituminous coal that continued to burn under ground, and the violence 
of the earthquake had thrown down so much of the bank of the river 
as to cause the opening. An examination of the ground proved that the 
old gentleman was right in his conjectures. Subterranean fires feeding 
upon bituminous coal may have produced the phenomenon spoken of in 
the St. Louis paper, and the subterranean fuel may have been kindled 
by electric fluid. 

“ Shakes are very frequent near St. Louis,and mote particularly near 
Shawneetown, Illinois. At the United States Salines in that neighbor- 


$1000 in specie, saved.—Jobn Rea, a res ble farmer near Green- 
ville, Ten., was brutally murdered by one of his negroes : his head was 
split open with a spade: the murderer is in prison.—Two robbers enter- 
ed the dwelling of widow Kellogg at Skeneateles, a few nights since, and 
one of them stood over the widow’s son with a bowie knife, while the other 
robbed the house of $800 worth of property : both got off undetected.— 
Mr. Mick, of Lincoln, Ma. came across a deer on the ice of Penobscot riv- 
er, attacked bytwo wolves ; he drove them off and killed the deer for him- 


| self: the wolves looked very hard at him as they disappeared in the woods. 


—A Malay, whorecently arrived at Philadelphia in the ship St. Lawrence, 


| from Manilla, cut bis throat on Friday : he was homesick.—The dwel- 


hood shakes are felt almost everyyear. During the shakes of 1811 and | 


1812 at New Madrid, bituminous coal was thrown up in large quantities 
at that plate. Liquid Petroleum, which is very combustible, is found in 
boring for salt water through the regions of country west of the Allegany 


Mineral Tar Springs. Immense quantities of Carburetted Hydrogen gas 
also issue from some of the Salt Wells of the West, and from numerous 
springs termed burning springs. The different Virginia Springs possess 
every degree of temperature, from that of the heat of boiling water 
down to the temperature of 52 degrees. The increased temperature is 
entirely local, as appears from all the investigations which have been 
made in the western states. 

“The Carburetted Hydrogen gag is set on fire at the Kenhawa salines, 
and at the burning Springs in Virginia, by the inhabitants, to afford visi- 
ters the opportnnity of witnessing the phenomenon. Beneath the earth’s 
surface in many localities are vast gasometers of carburreted hydrogen 
gas, and also burning bodies which have become ignited from chemical 
causes fully understood. Those subterranean fires produce in the course 
of time intense heat, displacing vast bodies of solid matter, until per- 
chance a body of water is thus reached, which on coming in contact with 
the liquid fire becomes converted into steam. This must either find vent 
by some terrific explosion, or be condensed by a force of pressure which 
must shake the earth for an immense distance around. 

“ The effect of earthquakes are quite various; sometimes the motion is 
vertical, throwing buildiugs upward ; at other times the motion is hori- 
zontal. [t is a worder that earthquakes are not more frequent and more 
disastrous.” 

i 

Cincinnati THEATRICALS.—We find in the newspapers of the “ Queen 
City” that a Mr. Bannister is making quite a sensation in the theatrical 
world of the West. Among some recent highly popular domestic melo- 
dramas, both written and acted by this modern Athenian, are the foliow- 
ng :—* Tue Somers; or Matiny on the High Seas:” “John C. Colt; 
x the End of a Marderer.” In both these pieces Mr. Bannister 
sustains the principal character. Perhaps he writes his own puffs : 


ling of Henrietta Israel, near Reistertown, Md., was burned last week, 
and she and a little boy perished in the flames: she had a considerable 
amount of money in the house, which it was supposed she had been 
robbed of and the house set fire to.—Burnt: the dwelling of Luther 
Campbell, near Rush: his son, aged 15, perished in the flames —A poor 
half-starved printer went into Capt. Hummel’s barn in Penn Township, 
Pa., while they were threshing, and threw himself into the threshing ma- 
chine—his arm was torn to shreds : he died shortly afier.—E. Hovey, of 
Cambridgeport, Mass. was thrown from his cart and killed the other day : 
he left a wife and six children.—Counterfeit Mexican dollars made of 
German silver, and plated by the new magnetic process, are so good an 


: i | imitation, that it is necessary tocut into the metal before its composition 
Mountains, and in many places it comes to the surface in the shape of | 


can be determined : look out for them.—Wreck : brig Nabob, of Salem from 
Cadiz with a cargo of salt and wine, for Montevideo : she grounded on 
the English Bank : Captain and crew saved.—The negroes of St. Do- 
mingo have taken two Spanish merchant vessels : the Spaniards were 
blockading the island in consequence.—Eleven hundred laborers on the 
Lachine canal, Canada, have struck for higher wages, and have kicked 
up a considerable row : their pay was 22cents per day : cheap enough. 
—The newspaper bags for the West, were burnt up on the nem a 
and Harrisburgh railroad last week : they contained mostly New York 
and Philadelphia publications.—Burnt : the dwelling of I. G. Magru- 
der, atAnne Arundel, Maryland : loss, $6000.—Number of paupers 
in Massachusetts in 1842, was 13,688, including about 5,000 for- 


| eigners : more than 7000 were made paupers by drinking rum. 
| —Catharine Jones of Littlefield, Maine, has been fined ten dollars 


and costs for assault and battery upon Christopher B. McClellan: thus 
it happened: Mac had agreed to marry Kitty Jones, and Kitty had conse- 
quently set her heart upon him: a quarrel arose however, and Mac 


| very foolishly bid her adien forever: at first Kitty cried, then she lan- 
| guished, and lay abed late; but finally she vowed vengeance; she is a 


very stout and resolute lass; and when she undertook to horsewhip Mr. 
McClellan, she did the thiug effectually, as poor Mac's back and legs 
plainly show : Kitty is now sick abed.—Daniel Barton, a Philadelphia 
carman, has been fined $10 for putting outa horse’s eye by striking him 
with the butt of his whip.—An infant daughter of P. Waterson, of 
Grand-street, was burut to death on Thursday: she fell into the fire 
when alone in the room.—Elizur Stratton, of Albany, N. Y., was drown- 
ed in the Mississippi river: his body was found, and in his pockets was 
$2438 in Albany bills. Mrs. Nancy Powell (widow) of Powell's Point, 
Mo. has run away with a mulatto slave to Canada: she owned the negro 
herself, so nobody ran after her.—It is supposed that Mrs. Mather’s sub- 
marine telescope will be adopted in the U. S. Navy: with this telescope 


. g- from the Daily Enquirer:—‘ This is Bannister’s night at the | & pin has been distinctly seen in the muddy bottom of our bay, on @ win- 
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dy day, at the depth of two and twenty feet! it is invaluable to examine | 
the bottom of a veasel.—At a Dutch ball in Milwaukie, one of the per- 
sons present choked another until his tongue protruded from his mouth, 
when, shocking to relate, it was bit off by a third person: the person bit 
died a day or two afterwards.—The U.S. steam frigate Missouri has 
arrived at Norfolk from Pensacola.—The new Reporter of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the U. States, is Gen. Benjamin C. Howard, 
of Maryland.—A crack-brained fellow, of the name of Hart, drowned 
himself in Philadelphia, the other day, by plunging himself head fore- 
most into a hogshead of water.—The amount of the defalcation of Mr. 
Floyt, as late collector of the port of New York, appears, from the ad- 
justment of his accounts by the Auditor and Comptroller of the Treasu- 
ry, to be $226,295 31.—The extensive livery stables of Walker and 
McKimmed, adjoining Gadsby’s Hotel, Washington, are burnt down: 
Joss $3000.—A Parisian physician announces a pound of vinegar in the 
morning, another at noon, and a third at sunset, to be a perfect cure for 
hydrophobia.—Deacon Matthew Ray, of Freeport, Maine, aged 80, was 
lately knocked down and run over bya horse and sleigh, which so injured 
him that he died after lingering a few days.—It is recommended to buy 
an iron mine in Clinton County, upon which to employ the State Prison 
convicts, instead of employing them in the manufacture of articles in op- 
position to our mechanics: it will cost 170,000 dollars. 
—— 


THE WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
Extract from a Letter dated 
Lonpon, 31st Dec. Last. 

The other evening | was present at a very interesting exhibition, in- 
deed, one of the most so I ever attended. You have often heard of 
Westminster School, and its boys with black serge gowns, small clothes, 
and square Oxford caps. My earliest associations, & confess were with 
the peg tops and whip cord of the school-boys in Dean's yard. I could im- 
agine them busily engaged in play, which the chimes of the old abbey 
and the unwelcome faces of the Ushers but too often interrupted. The 
School was founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1560, and is situated next the 
Abbey Cloisters. It is one of the most celebrated establishments in the 
country, and rivals Eton itself. It was originally intended for the edu- 
cation of forty boys, called the Queen’s Scholars, but it has ceased to be 
exclusively cunducted for the benefit of the foundation, as it is patrouised 
extensively by the nobility and gentry, who send their sons to it for instruc- 
tion. Many of its pupils have been very celebrated, and the fame of Dr. 
Busby, who was educated at this school, and afterwards was its master 
for a period of 55 years, is the pride of the English pedagogues. A 
kind friend having presented me with a ticket of admission, 1 attended 
its recent annual exhibition. The old dormitory, a vast barn like room, 
some hundred and fifty feet long, and broad and high in proportion, but 
cutand carved all over with names, now well-known to fame and fortune, 
was fitted up at one end with all the apparatus of a regular theatre, stage, 
curtain, proscenium, boxes, parterre and all. The spectators were ad- 
mitted at the front end of the long room and paraded up its extent, awe- 
struck, particularly with the huge fire-places where they burn wood in a 
quantity which would be a caution to a Hoosier. One naturally supposes 
these fire-places are at least as old as the time of the Conqueror—no—of 
William the First. The Judges are apt to bring counsel up with a 
round turn whenever they talk abont the conqueror. No—Britain was 
never conquered !!_— The exhibition wasa play of Terence, the Adelphi, 
which was well got up. The parts were filled by the older scholars with 
great ability. The audience was rather miscellaneous, but there was a 
very respectable attendance of alumni, including some of the most ele- 
gant Latinists in England. 

I had a Terence with me, and so kept the run of the play, but I was 
much puzzled with their mode of pronunciation. The English may be 
right, but to me it sounded oddly enough. My eats were grated, for I 
had been accustomed to the elegant euphony of the continental manner, 
and even my own school Latin seemed far more Roman than that of the 
Westminister literati. It was really amusing to hear the vociforous ap- 
plause of the host of young breechlings just out of Mairs’ introduction, or 
the Gradus ad Parnassum. These audacious little varlets kept up a 
most uproarious ‘“ applaudation” at every pause, and fairly rivalled a 
band of Parisian Claqueaes. And then too, it was funny to see the ladies 
apparently as much interested as the rest. On the wnole it was a most 
delightful evening, and I have since thought how impossible it would be 
to get up such a scene among us at home. 

Classical study is with us rather a superficial affair—and there are but 
few scholars turned out of our colleges, who know how to put a hexame- 
ter together. Here a boy of ten years strings them as readily as a Wea- 
thersfield damsel strings onions. But I will not say that our system of 








practical education is not a better one. With us, boys are made men, 
and fitted for the active scenes of life in which they are expected to take 
anearly part. Here, fellowships and a cloister are always in the eyes of 


those boys, who excel in their classical studies. 
TT 

Tue New Post Orrice Law.—We believe the bill now before the 
U.S. Senate, besides regulating the size of newspapers, preverts their 
carriage by Express. Itimposes a penalty of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars upon the convey ance of mailable matter by private expresses at stated 
intervals over mail routes, recoverable not only of every person acting as 
such express, but of the owners of the vehicle in which they are carried, 
with the knowledge either of the owners or of the person in charge of 
the vehicle, and of all persons aiding and assisting therein. Also, a pe- 
nalty of one hundred dollars for the like offence, upon the owner, and of 
fifty dollars on the captains, drivers, conductors, &c., not being owners, 
of every description of conveyance performing trips at stated periods be- 
tween places, from one to the other of which the mail is carried. In all 
these cases the penalty goes one-half to the informer, and ene-half to the 
Department. A fine of fifty dollars, recoverable for the use of the De- 
partment, is also imposed on every person sending mailable matter by 


| such expresses, or delivering it to their agents for transmission. This 


will curtail the profits of many of the New York newspapers, or else 
curtail their circulation. The carriage of newspapers by Express be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Baltimore, and the 
cities of Western New York now costs but an average 4 cent each. 


Tue Court Marta for the trial of Commander Mackenzie, met on 
board the North Carolina on Wednesday, but several members of the 
Court being absent, no business was transacted until Thureday, when the 
Court was organized—W.H. Norris, Exq. of Baltimore, Judge Advo- 
cace. If the testimony taken before the Court of Enquiry is of itself evi- 
dence before the Court Martial, we should suppose the new proceedings 
would not be very lengthy. Atall events there will be little or no inte- 
rest attached to the proceedings of this Court, the whole facts in the case 
being already familiar to every one. 


Impontast Newsrarer Esterrrize.—By the last Steamer from 
Liverpool, we received the European Times, by Wilmer and Smith. 
This paper is made up on the day of sailing of each steamship for Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of presenting to the citizens of the United States, 
Canada, the West Indies, and South America, a faithful compendium of 
European intelligence up to the very hour of departure. 


Potrzr’s Fievp, (so called,) the public burying ground of New York, 
is to be removed to Randall’s Is!and in the East River. This is a neck 
of 10 or 12 acres of beautiful dry land, and is every way suited for the 
purpose for which it is to be devoted. It is to be designated the City 
Cemetery. 


Mosxument to Muxsco Park —A handsome monument has been 
erected to the memory of this enterprising traveller in the old burying- 
ground at Galashields, the burying place of the family. This monument, 
which forms a distinguised ornament to the situation in which it is 
placed, is of a chaste and unpretending character; but from the grace 
of its proportions, it creates a interest and leaves an impression on the 
beholder seldom attained by much more pretending demands upon the 
attention. The inscription on the principal face is, “In memory of 
Mungo Park, the celebrated African traveller, who perished in the inte- 
rior of Africa in 1805, aged thirty-five; also, Mungo Park, of the 
a. &..okecae 


Intinois.—The Governor and Legislature of this state have nearly 
completed an arrangement with certain capitalists, holders of their State 
Bonds, whereby those capitalists agree to advance a farther sum of 1,- 
500,000 for the completion of the Illinois Canal, uniting the lakes with 
the Mississippi ; upon such terms as will render the capitalists virtually 
the owners of the Canal, entitled to fix the rates of tolls and receive the 
proceeds which are first to be applied to the payment of the money so 
advanced, and then to the satisfaction of the State Debt generally. All 
the Canal Lands and Canal property of the State, are to be made over 
to three trustees, (two to be appointed by the capitalists and one by the 
State,) who are to dispose of the whole forthe payment first of this extra 
loan, and then for the equal benefit of all the creditors of the State. The 
Legislature expressly disclaims all power to repeal or modify the provi- 
sions of this act,—it being impossible to’ persuade capitalists into advanc- 
ing the money on ar y other terms. ° 


Irish Wit.—At an election in England, an Irishman happening to 
say something to one of the candidates, one of the Whig party exclaimed 
from the hustings : “ Oh, Paddy, now go to the devil!’ ‘I’m much 
obliged to yer honor,”’ said Pat, “ sure ye are the first gintleman that 
has invited me to your father’s house since my arrival in England.” 


Prince Metrersicn’s Virta NEAR ViEnna.—This edifice is pro- 
bably the most magnificent in the world. The hall for guests is so con- 
trived as to impart the delusion to a stranger that he is in a fairy land. 
Immense reflecting mirrors reach from the floor to the ceiling, and in 
fact cover the whole room, which is variously ornamented with rare ma- 
lachite, porphyry, jasper, and other vases, presents from che sovereigns 
of Europe, besides statues and nymphs innumerable. These being re- 
flected by the mirrors, present a scene the magnificent wonder of which 

| cannot be described. 


we 
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Jo Smitu Acainy.—An Illinois paper states that another requisition is ) 
to be made on the Governor of the State for the delivery of Joe Smith, | 
the Mormon, under circumstances that wil! render it imperative upon 
the Governor to surrender him. 


Census or Retictons in tHe Unitep States.—Baptists, 4,000,000; 
Methodists, 3,000,000 ; Presbyterians, 2,175,000 ; Congregationalists, 
1,400,000; Roman Catholics, 1,300 000 ; Episcopalians, 1,000,000 ; 
Universalists, 300,000 ; Lutherans, 540 000 ; Dutch Reformed, 450,000 ; 
Friends, 220,000 ; Unita:ians, 180,000 ; Dunkers 30,000 ; Mormonices, 
10,000 ; Shakers, 6,000 ; Moravians, 5,000 ; Swedenbuigians, 6,000; 


The Peoria Register states that there is no coffee in that town, except 
a little at one of the stores. The editor in announcing this piece of 
news, protests that he has not used a grain since the hard times set in. 
‘We drink crust coffee at breakfast, and sage tea at supper, and don’t 
see but they are about as geod. As for sugar, that is just as scarce 
with us as the Java. 


Corious Incipest.—The Philadelphia American Sentinel states that 
a gentleman in a country town had a number of pigeons, all of which died 
except one. Soon after the less of his associates, the solitary bird was 
observed to rise to a considerable height in the air, and then direct his 
course to a place where there were a number of pigeons, about twenty 
miles distant. He soon returned, bringing with him the whole flock 
that he met at the place in which he had paid his visit. The bird had 
never before been known to quit its home. The truant pigeons were 
subsequently taken back by their owner, who had their wings clipped ; 
but as soon as the feathers grew, proceeded to their new abode, where | 
they stil lremain. + > 





_ Tue Last Guost Story.—A Mr. Pugh, formerly of Wood county, 
Va, who died some years ago, is said to have revisited this wicked 
world within the last two weeks, and every night holds a conversation | 
with hischildren. We are prepared for any exhibition of credulity and 
superstition which may be offered us: The success of Mormonism and 
Millerism makes every thing in that way possible. 


Darina Inpian Trick.—A late Mexican paper relates the particu- 
lars of a successful trick played by the Apaches upon the inhabitants of 
several small haciendas in the states of Durango and Chihuahua. The 
Indians dressed themselves in the uniform of the frontier guard of Du- 
rango, and in this disguise were enabled to approach and enter the vil- 
lages without being suspected. Once inside they committed the most 
Lorrible cutrages—killing, scalping, and then carrying off any property 


they could lay their hands upon. 


Dereat oy tHe ExcHequer.—The plan of an Exchequer pro- 
posed by President Tyler, has come to the end which was anticipated. 
Beth the great parties are so much afraid he will create a party out of 
thei: ranks, that they take care to have it understood on all occasions, that 
ho favorite measure of his isto be adopted. We hope and believe that 
the country has now come to the end of machinery of all sorts for regulat- 
ing thee irrency, and for the collecting, safe keeping, and disbursing of 
the public money. The desire of something, into which the passion for 

National Bank was condensed, has now ery much evaporated, leav- 
ing Only the desire to be let alone. People have been compelled to learn 
by the teachings of experience, that exchanges and currency have, in 
tuemseives, laws for their own regulation, equal to all exigencies. 
If it were possible to get rid of all State regulation of the currency, our 
affairs would then be upon the most stable basis possible. Liberty in 
trade is the best regulator of arade.—Jour. Com. mus 


A Patr or Herogs —Dingler, sentenced for rape to 15 years’ impri- 
sonment at Sing Sing, declares he will never set eyes on the place.— 
Mitchell, ex-M. C., had a “contingent friend,” and said the same thing, 

t there major-domo of the whitewashing department. 


Lecton or Hoxsorn.—This Lody consists of 49,573 members, of whom 
11,622 enjoy pensions. The population of France is about thirty-five 
ruillions. It follows that one in every seven hundred and four of the 
who mber,—men, women and children,—enjoys the decoration of 


the Legion. Nearly 6000 crosses were distributed during the year 1842 
A Poeticat Sexrmos.—We find in an odd number of the old Boston 
News Letter, the following advertisement :—*“ This day published, and 
to be sold at Peter Ede’s office, on the parade, price six coppers, A Po- 
etical Sermon, occasioned by a disappuintment in love—preached in the 
Parish Church of W , by the clergyman who met with the disap- 
pointment.”” That sermon—* occasioned by a disappointment in love” 
—-would be a rare curiosity in these “latter days!" Can any one of our 
satiquarian friends furnish us with a copy ?—Bovston Trans. 





As EsGuisu Jatter —A debtor died in prison and the coroner, after 
holding the inquest, ordered the body to be buried—but the jailer refused 
to give it up until he paid his bill against deceased. The Court sustain- 
ed the jailer, and he got his money. 


Beyosp tHe Sea.—Counsellor Stuart was arguing a case with great 
animation before a certain witty judge. In the course of his address, 
he exclaimed, “And now, may it please the court, I will simplify the 
matter. Suppose, sir, A. and B. file a bill against C. and D. for - 
‘ Stop,” said the judge, ‘they cannot do that.” ‘ Why not?” asked 
the counsellor. ‘ Because,” replied the learned jurist, “ D. being be- 
yond the C., (sea) is out of the jurisdiction of the court.” The coan- 
seller pocketed his brief, left the court, and has not since been heard of. 
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Tue Maravesas Istayps.—In the foreign news by the late steam- 

ship, was the intelligence that the French Government had taken pos- 
session of this important group of Islands in the Pacific. ‘The im- 
portance of this movement (says a French journal) will not be under- 
stood until the day comes when the Isthmus of Panama shall be cut 
through, and thus a free passage be opened for the commerce of Europe. 
More than once already the idea of realizing this project bas been seri- 
ously entertained. Companies have been formed in the United States, 
and elsewhere, which have obtained all the necessary grants from New 
Granada. Unfortunately, these associations have not been carried on 
with a spirit of perseverance, and have suffered their privileges to be- 
come extinguished. Itis impossible, however, that this isthmus cam 
much longer be suffered to remain as a barrier against the enterprise of 
of maritime nations. It would be a disgrace to the age if it suffered its 
progress to be arrested by so weak an obstacle, when three centuries ago 
so many bold and noble attempts were successfully made to open a chan 
nel for the spice trade, shorter than that by the Cape of Good Hope.— 
The possibility of making a way through the Isthmus of Panama is no 
longer problematical. Surveys of the ground have been made by able 
engineers, and it is ascertained that a wide canal may be cut across at 
an expense not exceeding 12,000,000f. At this very time, if we are well 
informed, a new company is being organised in London, under the au- 
spices of Mr. Baring for carrying into execution this important project. 
Let, therefore, the necessary capital be raised in London, or let recourse 
be had to the contributions of other places—it will be easily found.— 
The late treaty between England and the Emperor of China is decisive 
of the question. Henceforth, the gates of this vast continent will be 
opened wide to the commerce of Europe, and will become the theatre of 
rivalry. All maritime nations have an interest in piercing passages 
which will shorten the voyages of their vessels, and reduce the expense 
of transport and competition on the new markets open to them at the 
extremities of the earth. The cutting through the Isthmus of Panama 
is the only means of securing all these interests. Our forefathers prided 
themselves in having found a way to India without having to double the 
Cape of Storms. The discovery of Cape Horn appeared to them to be 
an immense advance; but it is in our power to realize one a hundredfold 
more important. From the day on which our ships may pass from the 
Carribean Sea into the great Southern Ocean, the voyage to China, Ja- 
pan, and the Oceania, will be but a mere ordinary passage, as we may 
then be said to be able to take one straight course. ‘Then, on this great 
highway for all the ships of Europe, France will have two excellent sta- 
tions. The consequence of our Antilles will then become as great as it 
is now insignificant. They will be, as it were, the first stage of all great 
commercial expeditions. The Marquesas, placed at the entrance of 
this great oceanic labyrinth, which extends to a length of four thou- 
sand leagues, would become the second stage. It is to conceive all 
the advantages which may be drawn from this admirable position.— 
We do not hesitate to affirm that the possession of New Zealand, to 
which England attaches so much value, is far from being worth, in a ma- 
ritime point of view, the possession of the Marquesas. It is useless af- 
ter this to complain of the French Government not having thought of 
making this new colony a penal settlement. It must be confessed that 
it would be a strange manner of establishing the sovereignty of France 
yn these shores, were we to send in the suite of our soldiers and our sail- 
ors the refuse of our hulks and our prisons! This would be a singular 
mode of causing our name to be beloved, and our influence to be respect- 
ed, by sending among a new people the most corrupt and criminal of our 
own! No; it is not an establishment for transported convicts that M. 
Dupetit Thouars is gone to found in this virgin land, hitherto unbroken 
up by any European colonists. Such a conquest is made for better pur- 
poses than to serve as an asylum for robbers and murderers.” 

The Marquesas group consists of twelve islands, the largest being 
about forty miles in circumference, and the whole of them containing 
about 40 000 inhabitants. Admiral Dupetit Thouars, who commanded 
the French squadron, says, writing from the Bay of Taiohae, that the 
King informed him that about four months before, a whaling boat, be- 
longing to an American vessel, had arrived, after several days suffering 

‘fm want of provisions, at the island of Fatuiva. The crew were re- 
ceived with musket shots when they were about to land, and lost a 
man. They preceeded to Tahuata, where the King treated them worse, 
fur he stripped them of their clothes, and took away their buat. Some- 
time after, a whaler put in, and the sailors were received on board her, 
—first, however, threatening the vengeance of their country for such acts 
of piracy. “The King,” writes the Admiral, “ being since enlightened on 
this point by the missionaries, and by some captains, who had put into 
the bay of Vaitahu, got alarmed as to the consequences of the affair, and 
was still in a great anxiety when he saw me. He requested my protec- 
tion, and besought me to leave, on my departure, a portion of the crew 
and some of my cannon. I replied that I should do so, provided that he 
agreed to acknowledge the sovereignty of his Majesty Louis Philippe, 
and heist the French flag.” This was eagerly accepted, and possession 
duly taken, followed by three rounds of musketry, marsha! music, and a 
salute of twenty-one guns! 








———— EE 
Lazy Cuivs.—A club bearing this name was some years since estab- 
lished in London; the members whereof generally met attired in their 
night gowns, with their stockings about their heels, and frequently with 


| only a single stocking on, generally on the left leg. Their salutation on 


their entrance was a yawn and a stretch, and then, without further cere 
mony, each took his place at the lolling table. 
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HOURS OF MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER L 


One bright day, last June, one of the London coaches rattled at an 
afnazing rate down the main street of a garrison town, and, with a sud- 
den jerk which threw the smoking horses on their haunches, pulled up 
at the door of the Waterloo hotel. A beautiful sight it is—a fine, well 
appointed coach, of what we must now call the ancient fashion, with its 
smart driver, brilliant harness, and thoroughbred team. Then itis a 
spectacle pleasing to gods and men, the knowing and instantaneous man- 
ner in which the grooms to perform their work in leading off the horses, 
aud putting fresh ones to—the rapid diving for carpet bags and portman- 
teaus into the various boots and luggage holes—the stepping down or 
out (asthe case may be) of the passengers—the tip to the coachman— 
the touch of the hat in return—the remounting of chat functionary into his 
chair of honor—the chick, chick! with which he hints to the pawing 
greys he is ready for a start—and, finally, the roll eff into dim distance 
of the splendid vehicle, watched by the crowd that have gathered round 
it, till it is lost from their sight. A steam coach, with its disgusting 
hissing, sputtering, shapeless, lifeless engine, ought to be ashamed of it- 
self, and would probably blush, for its appearance, if it were not for the 
quantity of brass that gues to its composition. On the above-mentioned 
bright day in June, only two passengers got out from the inside of the 
Celerity. The outsides, who were apparently pushed for time, urged 
them to make haste ; and the lady, the first who stept on the pavement, 
took their admonitions in good part. With only a small basket on her 
arm, and a dark veil drawn close down over her face, she dropped half- 
@ crown into the hand of the expectant coachman, and walked rapidly up 
the street. The gentleman, however, put off a good deal of time in iden- 
tifying his carpet bag—then his pocket seemed to be indefinitely deep, 
as his hand appeared to have immense difficulty in getting to the bottom 
of it. At last he succeeded in catching hold of some coin, and, while he 
dropped it into the palm of the impatient Jehu, he said ‘“‘ Hem ! I say, 
coachie, whois that lady? Eh ! fine eyes—hem !” ‘ 

“ Can’t say, sir—no name in the way-bill—thank ye, sir.” 

“ Then you can’t tell me anything about her? Prettiest critter I ever 
saw in mylife. As to Mrs. Moss” 

But before the inquisitive gentleman, who stood all this time with the 
carpet bag in his hand, had an opportunity of making any further revela. 
tion as to Mrs. Moss, or any more inquiries as to his unknown travelling 
companion, the coachman had mounted the box, and, after asserting in 
a very complacent tone that it was all right, had driven off, and left him 
in the same state of ignorance as befcre. 

“Sleep here, sir ?—Dinner, sic ?—This way to the coffee-room,” said 
asmart young man, with long hair and a blue coat, with a napkin over 
his arm. 

“Oh! you're the waiter, I suppose. Now, waiter, I want to find out 
something, and I daresay you can help me” 
r This way, sir. You can have a mutton chop in twenty minutes.” 

No—listen to me—I’m going to ask you some questions. Did you 
see the lady that got out of the coach whenI did? Shoe’s a beautiful 
critter; such black eyes!—such a sweet voice !—such a small hand ! 
We travelled together the whole way fromtown. She spoke very little, 
and kept her namea secret. I couldn’t find out what she came here for. 
Do you understand 1” 

“ Yes, sir—perfectly,” said the waiter, at the same time evidently un- 
derstanding nothing about it. 

“ Well, you see, I don’t know what you think of it down here ; but, 
for my part, I think ladies at forty-five are past their prime. Now, my 
next neighbor in London—Mrs. Moss is her name—she’s exactly that 
age. You hear what I am saying, waiter 2” 

“ Yes, sir.’”’ 

“ Now, I don’t think this young lady, from her eyes and mouth can be 
more than twenty-three—a charming age, waiter—hem ! You never saw 
her before, did you ?” 

“ No sir—never.”” 

“ Well, its very astonishing whata beautiful girl she is. I am retired 
from the lace and ribbon business, waiter, but I think she’s the sweetes 
specimen of the fair sex, Iever saw. And you don’t know who she is, 
do you?” 

“No, sir. You'll sleep here, sir, I think you said ? shammaid !” 

‘‘No—I haven’t said so yet,” said the stranger, rather sharply. 

“ Ob !” said the waiter, who had not attended to a syllable the gentle- 
man had spoken—and retired under the archway into the hotel. 

‘The only way to get information,” mused the gentleman with the 
carpet bag, still standing on the pavement, “ is to have your eyes about 
you and ask questions. It’s what I always do since I have begun to tra- 
vel for improvement—I got all the waiter knew out of him th a moment 
—I ought to have been an Old Bailey barrister—there ain’t such a cross- 
questioner as I am in the whole profession.” 

The person who possessed such astonishing powers of investigation, 
was aman about fifty years of age, little and stout, with a face of perfect 
good nature, and presenting the unmistakeable appearance of a prospe. 
rousman. Thetwinkle about his eye spoke str ngly of the three-and-a- 
half per cents, and a mortgage or two might be detected in the puckers 
ronnd his mouth. I shouldn’t at all care to cha 
him on chance. 


‘How lucky I haven’t proposed to Mrs. M. ! Charming woman, but 


fat—decidedly fat—and a little dictatorial too. Travel, says she—enlarge 
your mind—why, how big would she have it ? —expand your intellect— 
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| does she think a man’s brain is shaped like afan? I wish to heaven | 





could find out who this beautiful” 

But, as if his wish was that moment to be gratified, a small light hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and, on turning round, he saw his fair fellow 
traveller. 

“« Excuse me, sir,” she said, ina very sweet, but slightly agitated voice 
‘‘ excuse me for addressing you, but 1am emboldened by your eppear- 
ance to” 

“Qh, ma’am—you're very polite—I feel it a great compliment, I as- 
sure you.” 

“ The benevolent expression of your countenance encourages me to” — 

“ Oh, ma’am, den’t mention it, I beg” 

“ To ask your assistance in my present difficulty.” q 

‘“ Now, then, thought the gentleman thus appealed to, “ I'll find owt 
all about her—how I'l! question her !”’ 

“ You will help me, | feel sure,” continued the lady. ; 

“Oh, certainly—how can you doubt it ?—(Hem—and white teeth ? 
Mrs. M. is a martyr to toothache.) How can I be useful, ma’am 7 
Don’t you think it’s a curious coincidence, we travelled together, ma am, 
and both of us coming to the same town? It strikes me to be very sin- 
gular ; duesn’t it you, ma’am?” . 

‘* I shall be glad of it, if’— 

“ Ab! by-the-bye—another queer thing is your applying to me—a 
man, past the bloom of boyhood, to be sure, @ little beyond” 

““ The prime of life,” added the lady, not regarding the disappointed 
look with which her interpolation was received ; ‘It is for that reason, 
sir, 1 throw myself on your kindness, you have perhaps, daughters, sir, or 
grand-children, who” 

“ Devila one. Gad, ma’am, I wishyou heard Mr& M., a neighbor of 
mine—why, she’s always talking of my wildness, and juvenile liveliness, 
and all that sort of thing ; an excellent woman Mrs. M. but stout—cer- 
tainly stout.’ 

“Are you acquainted with this town, sir ?”’ said the lady. 

“ God bless ye! read an immense account of it in the Penny Maga- 
zine ever so long ago; but whether it is famous for a breakwater, or a 
harbor, or a cliff, or some dock yard machinery, [ can’t recollect ; per- 
haps it’s all of them together ; we shall find out soon ; for travelling, as 
Mrs. M. says, enlarges the mind, and expands the intellect.” 

The lady looked in the face of thedisciple of Mrs. M. with an anxious 














| expression, as if she repented having addressed him. 


‘« But are you acquainted with the localities here ?”’ she said at last. 
“ As to myself, I am utterly ignorant of the place I have to go to; and 
if you knew what reason I have to” 

‘Ah! that’s the very thing; give me yourconfidence, and I can refuse 
you nothing.” 

“« My confidence !—alas, the business I come on can only be interest- 
ing to the parties concerned. I came from London for one sole object ; 
and if I fail, if any delay occurs, the consequences may be—oh, I dread 
to think of them!” 

“You don’t say so? Lord! whata thing it is to travel !” 

“Tt was of the utmost consequence that my journey here should be un- 
known: I had no one totrust. Alas, alas! I have no friend in all the 
world in whom | could confide!” 

“ Hem, hem!” said the little man, moved by the earnest sadness of 
her tone and Jooks, ‘‘ you have one friend, ma’am; you may trust me 
with any thing in the world; yes, me, Nicholas Clam, No. 4, Waterloo 
Place, Wellington Road, Regent’s Park, London. I tell you my name, 
that you may know I am somebody. I retired from business some years 
ago, because uncle John died one day, and left me his heir; got intoa 
snug cottage, green verandah, trellice porch, green door, with bell-handle 
in the wall; next door to Mrs. Moss—clever woman, but large—ve 
large. And now that you kyew who I am, you will perhaps tell me”— 

“] have little to tell, sir; I came here to see and officer who was to 
have landed this morning, from foreign service; if I don’t see him in- 
stantly, there will be death—ah!” 

“ Soldiers—death—ah!"’ though Mr. Clam; “ wild fellows, them offi- 
cers—breach of promise—short memories—a lovely critter, but rather 
silly [’m afraid! I should like to see a soldier coming the sentimental 
over Mrs. M. Well, ma’am?”’ 

The lady perceived something in the expression of Mr. Clam’s face 
(which was radiant with the wonderful discovery he thought he had 
made) which probably displeased her; for she said, in a very abrupt and 
almost commanding manner— 

“ Do you know the way, sir, to the infantry barracks ?’’ 

“Not I, ma’am; never knew a soldier in my life. (Think of Mrs. M. 
paying a morning visittothe barracks! What a critter this is !") 

‘** Then you can’t assist me, sir, as | had hoped, and therefore’ 











“Oh, by no means, ma’am; I can find out where the barracks are in a 
moment. There’s a young oflicer crossing the street; I'll ask him, and 


be back in a minute.” 

So saying, Mr.Ciam placed his carpet-bag in safety inside the archway 
of the hotel, and started off in pursuit of information. While her Mercury 
was gone on his voyage of discovery, the lady looked at the officer he was 
following. He was a young handsome man of two or three-and-twenty, 
lounging slowly along with the air of modest appreciation of his own va- 
lue to Queen and country—not to mention private dinner parties and 
county balls—which seems soon to become a part of the military charac. 
ter in a garrison tow. As he turned round to speak to Mr. Nicholas 
Ciam, the lady half shrieked, and pulled her veil more carefully over her 


, face. 
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“[’mlost! I’m lost!” she said; “ ‘tis Chatterton himself! Ob, why | 


did I allow this talkative old man to trouble himself with my sffairs? If 
the meeting takes place before I can explain, my happiness is gone for- 
ever!” 

She turned away, and walked as quickly as she could up one of the 
side streets. Not daring to turn round, she was alarmed by hearing 
steps rapidly nearing her in pursuit; and, from the heaviness of the sound, 
concluded at once that there was more than one person close behind. It 
turned out, however, to be nobody but her portly, and now breathless 
companion, Mr. Clam. 

“Stop, for heaven’s sake, ma'am! that ain’t the way,” he said. 
“ What a pace she goes at! Ma'am! ma’am! She’s as deaf asa post, 
and would drive me into consumption in a week; and this in a hot day 
in June, too! Mrs. M. has more sense—stop!”’ 

“ Have you discovered the way, sir?” she inquired, hurriedly. 

“Haven't 1? [certainly have the knack of picking up information. 


I told the young man I had travelled with you from London; that you | 


had some secret business at the barracks; that I didn’t know what it 
was; and the moment I asked him all these questions’ —— 

“ Questions, sir?”’ said the lady, spitefully; ‘it strikes me you were 
telling every thing, and asking nothing’—— < 

“The moment he found out, I say, that there was a lady in the case, 
and that you wanted to know the way to the barracks, he insisted on 
coming to show you the way himself—a civil young man.” 

“On, why did you speak to him ?” exclaimed the lady, still hurrying 
on; ‘‘to him of all men? you have ruined me !” “ 

“Me ruined you! That's going it a little toostrong. I never ruined 
any body in my life. How did I know you knew the man? There's 
some awful mystery in this young woman,” muttered Mr. Clam, puffing 
like a broken-winded coach-horse; ‘and if I live I'll find it out.— 
There’s nothing improves the mind, as Mrs. M. says, so much as cu- 
riosity.” 

“Is it far to the barracks, sir ?”’ 


“This ain’tthe way, ma’am; you're making it further every minute; 


and, besides, you’re running away from the young officer.” 

“T mustn't meet him, sir—de you hear me?—I must not be recog- 
nized.”’ 

‘‘ Well, ma’am,” said Mr. Clam, “ there's no great harm done yet; I 
did everything for the best—following the dictates of an unbiassed ae 
ment, as Mrs. M says; and if I’ve brought you into a scrape, Pil get 
you out of it. Take my arm, ma’am, turn boldly round, and I'll soon 
set him about his business.” 

The lady did as she was told, and they retraced their steps. The 
young officer now approached, and touching his hat with an air of un- 
speakable elegance, and then swinging his cane, said, “ You asked me 
sir, to show the way to the barracks.” ; 

‘Quite a mistake, sir,” replied Mr. Clam, drily; “we know the way 
perfectly well ourselves.” 

“Tt isn’t far,” pursued the officer; ‘and I shall be delighted te ac- 
company you. Any thing that you, sir, or your beautiful companion may 
require, I shall be happy to procure for you. Is there any one you wish 
to see at the barracks?” 


This question was addressed to the lady, who drew back, and made no | 


reply. 


“If there’s any body we want to see,” said Mr. Clam, “ we'll ask 


for him ; but we’re ia a hurry, sir. This lady travelled all the way from | 


London expressly on purpose to” —— 

But here a pinch in the arm prevented any further revelation, and 
made Mr. Clam wince as if he had been stung by an adder. 

“You neednt grip so hard,” he said to his companion; “ for its my 
solema opinion you've taken the bit out. Let us go, sic,” he continued, 
addressing the officer once more, ‘ We don’t need your assistance.” 

The young man looked surprised. 

Weil, sir,” he said, “it waa entirely todo youa favor that I 
came. 

‘You'll do us a far greater, if you'll go,” replied Mr. Clam, becomin 
boisterous and dignified, after the manner of a turkey-cock. 

* Sir, | don’t understand such language,” said the officer. 

‘* Then your education has been neglected, sir. It’s English—plain, 
downright English. We have no desire for your society, sir. Right 
about wheel—march.” : 

“ You are below my notice,” said the young man, flushing up; “and 
your insolent vulgarity is, therefore, safe. At the same time, if the lady 
needs my assistance”’ ° 

“ She doesn’t need your assistance—far from it—she told me she wish- 
ed never to” 

Another pinch, more powerful apparently than the former, from the 

writhing of the sufferer, interrupted once more the stream of his elo- 
quence; and he was worked up into @ tremendeus passion, partly, per- 
haps, by the cool contempt of the young officer, and principally by the 
pain he suffered in his arm. ; 

“You're an impudent fellow, sir,” he said. “I don’t care twopence 

for all the puppies that ever wore red coats, sir. My name is Nicholas 
Clam, Exq., No. 4, Waterloo Place, Wellington Road, Regent's Pask, 
London; and I can shoot at a popinjay as well as another.” 

“ You sball hear from me, sir,” said the officer, biting his lips. “ My 

name is Chatterton—Lieutenant Chatterton. Good day, sir.” 
He touched his hat proudly, and walked away. : 
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think to have it all their own way. I wish I had seen a policeman or a 
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sergeant of soldiers; I would have charged him as sure as a gun!” 

“Oh, come quick, quick!” exclaimed the lady, pressing more hurried- 
ly on his arm. ‘“ Take me to the barracks! I must see him instantly!’’ 

“Who?” inquired Mr. Clam. “I’mall on the tenters to understand 
waat all this1s about. Who is it you must see? Now, for my own part, 
I don’t want to see any one; only I wish you would tell me what” 

‘Oh, spare me the recital at present. I'm soagitated by recent everts, 
that, that—indeed you must excuse me. Oh come—quickly, quickly, 
come !” 

There was no answer possible to such a request, more especially as by 
suiting the action to the word, and drawing her companion forward at a 
tremendous rate, she had entirely taken away the quantity of breath re- 
quired to carry on a conversation. Mr. Clam’s cogitations, however, 
were deep; and, among them, the most prominent, was a doubt as to the 
great advantages to be derived from travel, and a firm persuasion that it 
is a very foolish thing to become the champion of any lady whatever, 
more particularly if she conceals her name, and refuses to satisfy one’s 
curiosity in the smallest point. 


CHAPTER II. 

The young man who has keen introduced to us as Lieutenant Chatter- 
ton, pursued his way up the main street in no very equable temper. A 
little, grey-eyed, snub-nosed civilian, to have insulted an officer and a 
gentleman! the disgrace was past all bearing, especially as it had been 
inflicted on him in the presence ofa lady. Burning with the indignation 
befitting his age and profession, and determined to call out the insulter, 
his present object was to meet with a friend whom he might send with 
the message. Luckily for his purpose, he was met by Major M‘ Toddy. 

“Ha! major—never was so happy to see any one in my life,” exclaim- 
ed Chatterton, seizing the hand of his friend—a tall, raw-boned, red- 
faced man, with a good-natured expression of face, not unmixed with a 
considerable share of good sense. 

“I realls;”’ replied the major, inan accent that was a great deal more 
redolent of es a than Middlesex—‘I really jist at this moment 
dinna happen to have a single guinea abcot me, so ye needna go on wi’ 
your compliments; but at hame in the kist,—the arca, as a body may 
say” 

“ Poh! I don’t want to borrow just now—except, indeed, your assist- 
ance in a matter of the highest importance. You have always been so 
kind, so obliging, that I am sure you won't refuse.” 

“ Weel, say awa’, speak on; perge, puer, as a body may say,”’ inter- 
rupted the major, who seemed resolved to show what command cf lan- 
guage he had; for he uniformly began his speeches in his vernacular, and 
translated them, though with an effort, into English, or any other tongue 
he chanced to recollect. 

“ Did you see a lady near the Waterloo? tall, graceful, timid; by hea- 
vens, a shape to dream of, not to see?” 

“ Then, what for did ye look at it?—answer that if you please—re- 








| sponde, stl vous plait.” 


«A creature so sweet, so beautiful; ah, M‘Toddy !” 

“ What’s a’ this aboot. What's ghe meaning of allthis? Is’t insome 
wild play about a woman—une femma,—a famina, asa body may a 
you want my help? Gae wa’ wi’ ye—-be off with you,—apage, Sath- 
nas, asa body may say—l'm owre auld in the horn for sic nonsense— 
non mihi tantas,” 

“I tell you, major, she is the loveliest creature in Europe. Such a 
foot—such shoulders—such a walk—by heavens! I'll shoot him as dead 
as Julius Cwesar.” 

“ Who are you going to shoot?—is’t a woman in man’s claes?” in- 
quired the major, astohished. 

“I'll shoot bim—the cursed, fat, pudgy, beastly rascal, her husband. 
I’ve never seen her face, but”’ 

“ Lord seff us!—heaven preserve us, as a body may say. Is that a 
respectable reason for shooting a man that you have never seen his wife's 
face? Come, come, be cool, John Chatterton—be cool; animum rege, 
as a body may” 

“Cool? a pretty thing for a steady old stranger like you, to tell me 
tw be cool. I tell you, I’ve been insulted, threatened, quizzed, laughed at.” 

“« Wha laughed at ye?” inquired the major. 

“The woman. I’m certain, she must have laughed. How could she 
avoid it? I know she laughed at me; for though L couldn’t see her face 
for the horrid veil she kept over it, | saw from the anxiety she was in to 
hide it, from the shaking of her whole figure, that she was in the convul 
sions of a suppressed titter. I'll shoot him as1 woulda pattridge.”’ 

“ But you've nae license, sir, nor nae qualification either than I ean 
see—for what did the honest man do?” said the major, amazed at the 
wrath of his companion. 

“Do! He didn’t actually call mea puppy, but he meant it. I know 
he did—I saw it in the twinkle of his light, prying, silly looking eyes— 
the pucking up of his long, red, sneering oa 

“But ye canna fecht a man—you can't challenge a person, as a body 
may say, for havin light eyes and long lipp—what mair? quid ultra? 
as a body” 


“He asked me the way to the barracks.” 
“ Weel, there’s no great harm in that—non nocet, as@ 
“T told him the way, and offered to escort him there; I offered to be 














of any use to them in my power, for I knew every officer in garrison, you 


A good riddance, ma'am,” said Mr. Ciam. “Them young chaps | 


i 


know, except our own regiment, that only came in to-day; and just whea 
I was going to offer my arm to the lovely creature at his side, he said that 
they didn’t need my guidance, that they did not desire my society—that 
he could shoot at a popinjay; now, what the devil is a popinjoy 1” 
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“I’m thinking jay isthe English for some sort of a pyet—a tale-bearer, 
as a body may say—a blab.” 

“ A blab !—by heavens, Major M‘Toddy, I don’t know what to say— 
if I thought the fellow really meant to insinuate any thing of that kind, I 
would horsewbip him though I met him in a church.” 

“Oho! so your conscience is pricked atiast ?—mens sibi non conscia, 
as a body may say,” answered the major. ‘ Noo, 1 want to speak to 
you on 4 point of great importance to yourself, my young friend, before 
you get acquainted with the regiment. Hoo long have you been in the 
depot here, John Chatterton?” 

“ Eighteen months.” 

“Weel, man, thet’s a year-and-a-half, and you must be almost a 
man noo,” , 

The youth looked somewhat inclined to be angry at this mode of hint- 
ing that he was stil] rather juvenile—but the major went on. 

“‘ And you were engaged, six months ago, to the beauty you used to 
tell me so much about, Miss Hope of Oakside.”’ 

“ Yes—yes—well?’’ replied the youth. 

“ And what for have ye broke off in such a sudden manner?—unde 
riza? as a body may say.”’ 

“1 broke off, Major M'Toddy? I tell you she broke off with me.” 

«Did she tell you so1”’ inquired the senior. 

“No—do you think I would condescend to ask her? No; but doesn’t 
every body know that she is married ?” 

“ Have you seen the announcement in the papers ?” 

“T never look at the papers—but I tell you I know from the best au- 
thority, that she is either married, or is going to marry an old worn-out 
fellow of the name of Smith. A friend of Smith’s told me so, the last 
time I cane down by the coach.” 

“‘A man on the top of the coach told you that she was going to be 
married—that is, in vulgum pargere voces, asa body may say—capi- 
tal authority! And what did you do then?” 

“Sent her back her letters—with a tickler to herself on her conduct.” 

“And was that a’?—did you not write to any of her family ?”’ 

‘‘No. Her eldest sister is a very delightful, sensible girl, and I am 
certain must have been as angry at Marion’s behavior as I was.” 

“ And now her brother’s come home to-day—you're sure to meet him 
—it’ll be an awkward meeting.” 


“T can meet him or any man in England,” replied the youth. “If | 


there’s any awkwardness about it, it sha’n’t be on my side.” 

“Noo, John Chatterton, my young friend, I’m going to say some words 
to you that ye’ll no like. Ye're very vain o’ yourself—-but maybe at your 
time o’ life it’s not a very great fault to have a decent bump o’ self-con- 
ceit; you're the best-hearted, most honorable-minded, pleavantest lad I 
kncw any where, and very like some nephews of my own in the Com- 
pany’s service: ye’ll be a baronet when your father dies, and as rich as 
a Jew. But oh, John Chatterton, ye’re an ass—a reg’iar donkey, as a 
body may say, to get into tiffs of passion, and send back a beautiful girl’s 
letters, because some land Jouping vagabond on the top of a coach teld 
you some report or other about a Mr. Smith” —— 

“ Captain Smith,” said Chatterton, biting his lips; “he’s a well 
known man; he was an ensign in this very regiment, succeeded to a 
large fortune, and retired: he’s a very old man.” 

“ He’s a very fine fellow, and as gallant a soldier as ever lived,” an- 
swered the major; “and if you think that a man of six or seven-and- 
thirty is ow’r auld to marry, by my troth, Mister Chatterton, I tak’ the 
liberty to tell you that you labor under a very considerable mistake.” 

Chatterton looked at the irate face of his companion, in which the 
crow-feet of forty years were distinctly visible, and perceived that he had 
gone on a wrong tack. 

“ Well, but then, major, what the deuce right had she to marry with- 
out giving me notice of her intentions?” 

“Set ye up, and push ye forrit!—marry come up! as a body may say 
—who made you the young lassie’s guardian? If you were really en- 
gaged to her, why didn’t you go to Oakside at once and find out the 
truth, and then go instantaneously and kick the fellow you met on the top 
of the coach, round and round the barrack yard, till there was not enough 
of him left to plant your boot on?” is 

The young man looked down as if a little ashamed of himself. 

“ Never mind, major,” said he, “it can’t be helped now; sudo, like a 
good fellow, go and find out the little rascal who insulted me so horri- 
bly just now. It would bean immense satisfaction to pull his nose with 
& regulation glove on.” 

‘“* But you must describe him, and tell me his name, for it would be a 
sad ‘occurrence if I were to give your message to the wrong man.” 

“You can’t mistake him; the most impudent-looking vulgarian in 
England. Hisname is Nicholas Clam, living in some unheard-of district 
near the Regent’s Park.”’ 

“And the lady is his wife, ia she?” 

“Ofcourse. Who the devil would walk with such a fellow that 
wasn’t obliged to do it by law?” e 

“* Well, my young friend, I’}l see what’s to be done in this matter, and 
will bring you, most likely, a solemn declaration that he never shot at a 

popinjay in his life. And you're really going to end the conversation 
without asking me fora loan? You're not going to be like Virtus, post 
nummos, after the siller, as a body may say ?”” 

“No, not to-day, thank you. The governor keeps me rather short just 
now, and won’t come down handsome till I’m married; but” 

“So you've lost that and the gitl too—the lass and the tocher, as a 








i 


| Ye’re a wild lad, John Chatterton, and so vale, ef memor esto meim—au 


revoir, as a body may say.” 

The major turned away on warlike thoughts intent, that is to say, with 
the intention of finding out Mr. Clam, and inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the insult to his friend. Mr. Chatterton was also on the point 
of hurrying off, when a gentleman, who had overheard the last sentence 
of the sonorous-voiced major’s patting speech, stopped suddenly, as if 
struck by what was said, and politely addressed the youth. 

‘| believe, sir, I heard the name of Chatterton mentioned by the gen- 
tleman who has just left you?” 

Yes, he was speaking of him.” 

“Of your regiment, sir?” 

‘Yes, we have a man of that name,” replied Mr. Chatterton. “ What 
the deuce can this fellow want?” 

“T am extremely anxious to meet him,” continued the stranger, “ as 
I have some business with him of the highest importance.” 

“Oh, a dun, by Jupiter!” thought the young soldier. He looked at 
the stranger, a very well dressed gentlemanly man—too maniike for a 
tailor—too polished for a horse-dealer; his Wellingtons were brightly 
polished—he was perhaps his boot-maker. ‘ Oh, you wish to see Mr. 
Chatterton ?”’ he said aloud. . 

“Very much,” replied the stranger. “Ihave some business with 
him that admits of no delay.” 

“ An arrest at least,” thought the youth. ‘I wish to heaven M'Tod- 
dy had not left me! Is it fair to ask,”’ he continued, aloud, “ of what 
nature your business is with Mr. Chatterton? Tam his most intimate 
acquaintance; whatever you say io me is sure to reach him.” 

“T must speak to him myself, sir,’ replied the stranger, coldly. 
“ Where am | likely to find him?” 

“Oh, most likely at the bankers,” said the young man, by way of ; 
ting his questioner on the wrong scent. “‘ He has just stept into an im- 
mense fortune from a maiden aunt, and is making arrangements to pay 
off all his debts.” 

“There are some he will find it difficult to settle,” replied the stran- 
ger with a sneer, ‘‘in spite of his new-found wealth.” 

“Indeed, sir! What an exorbitant Jew this fellow is; and yet I never 





| signed any bond!’’ 


‘Yes, sir,” continued the other, with a bitterer sneer than before, 
“and at the same time such as he can’t deny. I have vouchers for every 


| charge.”’ 


| ing about writs and bills; but” 


“Well, he will not dispute your charges. I daresay they are much 
the same as those of other people in the same situation with yourself.” 

“ Are there others in that condition?” inquired the stranger; “ what 
an unprincipled scoundrel !” 

“Who, sir? How dare you apply such language to a gentleman ?”’ 

“T did not, sir, apply it to a gentleman; I applied it to Mr. Chatter- 
ton. 

“To me, sir! It wasto me! J'm Mr. Chatterton, sir; and now, out 
with your writ—whose suit?) What’s the amount? Is it Stulz or 
Dean?” 

The stranger stept back on this announcement, and politely but coldly 
lifted his hat. 

“Oh, curse your politeness!” exclaimed the young man, in the extre- 
mity of anger. “ Where’s the bill ?” 

‘““T don’t know your meaning, sir,” answered the stranger, “in talk- 





“‘Why—are you not a tailor, or a beotmaker, or something of the kind? 
Don’t you say you have claims on me, and don’t you talk of charges with 
vouchers, and heaven knows what? Come, let us hear. I'll give youa 
promissory note, and I daresay my friend Major M’Toddy will give me 
his security.” 

“‘T thought you had recently succeeded to a fortune, sir? but trat, I 
suppose, was only another of your false and unfounded assertions. Do 
you know me, sir?” 

“‘No—except that you are the most insulting scoundrel I ever met, 
and that I wish you were worth powder and shot.” 

“Let that pass, sir,’ continued the stranger, with a bitter smile. 
“ Did you ever hear of Captain Smith, sir ?” 

“ Of twenty, sir. I know fifteen Captain Smiths most intimate! y.”’ 

“ But I happen to be one of the five unhonored by your acquaintance 
You are acquainted with Mrs. Smith, sir?” 

“I’m acquainted with three-and-twenty, sir. What then?” 

«1 was in the hopes, that the recollection of Oakside would lave in- 
duced you to treat her name with more respect.” 

Chatterton’s brow grew dark with rage. ‘So, then,” he said, lifting 
his hat with even more pride and coldness than his adversary—* so, 
then, you're the Captain Smith I have heard of, and it was no false re- 
port? Tam delighted, sir, to see you here, and to know that you area 
gentleman, that I may, without degradation to her Majesty’s commis- 
sion, puta bullet or two through your body. Your insulting conduct de- 
serves chastisement, sir, and it shall have it.” lage 

«With all my heart,” replied Captain Smith; “the pleasure of calling 
you to account was the object of my visit. I accept your challenge— 
only wondering that you have spitit and honor enough left to resent an 

intentional affront. Can we meet to-night?” 

“ Certainly. I shall send a friend to you in half an hour. He is gone 
on a similar message to another person elready ; and I will let you know 
at what hour I shall be disengaged.” 

“ Agreed,” said Captain Smith; and the enemies, after a deep and 





body may say—all by the lies of a black-guard on the top of a coach? | formal bow on either side, pursued their way in different directions 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Nicholas Clam, and the lady leaning on his 
arm, had proceeded in silence, for the lady’s thoughts were so absorbed 
that she paid no attention tothe many preparatory cof&bs with which 
her companion was continually clearing his throat. He thought of fifty 
different ways of commencing a conversation, and putting an end to the 
rapid pace they were going at. But onward still hurried the lady, and 
breathless, tired, disconcerted, and very much perplexed, Mr. Clam was 
obliged to continue at her side. 

* This all comes of Mrs. Moss writing a book,” he muttered, “and 
being a philosophical character. What business had she to go publish- 
ing all that wonderful big volume above my a Woman's 
dignity; developed in Dialogues?’ Without that she hever would have 
found out that I could not be a sympathizing companion without the ad- 
vantages of travel, and I never should have left number four, to be quar- 
relled with by every whipper-snapper of a soldier, and dragged to death 
by a woman unknown—a synonymous personage, as Mrs. M. would say 
—that | encountered in a cuvach. ‘Pon my word, ma'am,” he added 
aloud, dgiven to desperation by fear of apoplexy, from the speed they 
were hurrying on with, “this is carrying matters a little too far, or a 
great deal too fast at least. Will you let me ask you one question, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir,’ replied the lady; ‘but oh, do not delay !”’ 

‘‘ But I must delay though, for who do you think can have breath 
enough both to speak and run? And now, will you tell me, ma’am, 
what all this is about—why that young soldier and I were forced to 
quarrel—what you came down from London for, and what you are going 
to do at the barracks?" 

* You will hear it all, sir; you shall know all when we arrive. But 


| 


ducked at the pump before you get out, old man; for I allow no law 
yers inside these walls.” 

“Ma'am?” inqyired Mr. Clam, bewildered at the sudden address of 
the officer in command. 

‘It’s a fact, as you'll find; so, make haste, young woman, and Sword 
will settle your business.” 

“Captain Hope is not come on shore yet, I believe,” said the lady. 

“Charlie Hope? No! he’s bringing the men and baggage. Has he 
deserted you too? Go to Sword, I tell you; and let your legal friend 
retreat without beat of drum. How many chests is this, Henicky ?” 

The Amazonian Mrs. Sword proceeded with her work, and Mr. Clam 
stood stupified with surprise. His companion, in the mean time, pro- 
ceeded at directed to the commandant’s house, and in a short time found 


, herself in presence of Colonel Sword. 


do not harrow my feelings at present, I beseech you. It may all end | 


well if we are in time; but if notv’’— 

The look of the lady, and her tone as she said this, did not by any 
means contribute to Mr. Clam’s satisfaction. However, he perceived at 
once that further attempts to* penetrate the mystery would be useless, 
and he kept musing on the strangeness of the circumstance, as profound- 


ly puzzled as before. On getting into the barrack-yard, the lady muffled | 
herself in her veil more closely than ever, and asked one of the soldiers | 


she met in the arch-way, if ‘‘ Captain Hope was in his room?” 

‘“‘ He’s not come ashore yet, ma’am,”’ said the soldier; “ we expect 
him every moment with the last detachment from the transport.” 

‘*Not come yet?” exclaimed the lady; ‘ which way will they march 
in?” 

‘Up the Main street and across the drawbridge,” said the soldier 
goodnaturedly. 


‘I wished to see him—to see him alone. Oh, how unfortunate he is | 


not asrived !”” 

‘‘Now, pon my word,” muttered Mr. Clam, ‘this is by no means a 
favorable specimen of woman’s dignity developed in dialogues. I wish 
my infernal thirst for knowledge and swelling out the intellect hadn’t led 
me into an acquaintance with a critter so desperately fond of the sol- 
diers; and Captain Hope, txo! Oh, I see how it is—this here lady. in 
spite of all her veils and pretences, is no better than she should be: or 
rather, a great deal worse. Think of Mrs. M. falling into hysterics a- 
bout a Captain Hope! It’s a case of breach of promise. Whatshould 
we do now, ma’am?” he said, anxious to disengage himself, and a little 
piqued at the want of confidence his advances had hitherto been receiv- 


ed with. “If you'll tell me the whole story, I shall perhaps be able to | 


advise” 





“Oh, you will know it all ere long. Soldier,” she said to the man | 


who had answered her former questions, “is there any lady in the bar- 
rack—the wife of one of the officers?” 

“« There’s our colonel, ma’am—at least the colonel’s wife, ma’am; 
she’s inspecting the regiment’s baggage in the inner court.” 


The ecolone! was a tall thin man, with a very pale face, and a very 
hooked nose. He was not: exacily rocking the cradle of Tippoo Wel- 
lington, as supposed by his wife, but he was reposing in an easy attitude, 
with his head thrown back, and his feet thrown forward, and his hands 
deeply ensconced in his pockets. The apparition of a stranger roused 
him jna moment. He was as indefatigable in politeness, as his wife 
had been in her regimental duties. 

“I was in hopes of finding my brother, Captain Hope, in the barracks, 
sir,” she began; ‘but as I am disappointed, | throw myself on your 
indulgence, in requesting a few minutes’ private conversation.” 

“A sister of Captain Hope? delighted to see you, my dear—did you 
see Mrs. Sword as you came in?" 

“For a minute, but she was busy, and referred me to you.” 

“‘She’s very good, | am sure,” said the colonel-—‘‘ How can I be of 
use?” 

“‘T have a sister, Colonel Sword, very thoughtless, and very young.— 
She became acquainted about a year ago with Mr. Chatterton of your 
regiment—they were engaged—all the friends on both sides approved of 
the mateh, and all of a sudden Mr. Chatterton wrote a very insulting 
letter, and withdrew from his engagement.” 

“The devil he did? Is your sister like you, my dear?” 

“« We are said to be like, but she is much younger—only eighteen.” 

“Then this Chatterton is an ass. Good God! what chances silly fel- 


| lows throw away! And what would you have me do?” 


“Prevent a duel, Colonel Sword. My brother is hot and fiery; Mr. 
Chatterton is rash and headstrong; there will be inquiries, explanations, 
quarrels, and bloodshed. Oh, colonel, help me to guard against so 
dreadful acalamity. I was anxious te see Charles, to tell him that the 
rupture was on Marion’s side—that she had taken a dislike to Chatter- 
ton. We have kept it secret from every body yet. I haven't even told 
my husband.” 

“You're married, then?” 

** To Captain Smith, once of this regiment ?"’ 

“Ah, an old friend. Give me your hand, my dear—we must keep 
those young fellows in order. If 1 see them look at eaeh other, I'll put 
them both in arrest. But what can be the meaning of Chatterton's ™ 
havior? I hear such good reports of him from all hands! M’Toddy 
writes me he is the finest young man in the corps.”’ 

“T can’t pretend to guess. He merely returned all my sister's letters, 
and wished her happy in her new position.” 

‘And what position was that ?”’ 

“A very unhappy one. She has been ill and nervous ever since.” 

‘“ So she liked the rascal. Strange creatures you girls are ! Well, I'll 
do my best. I'll give my wife ahint of it, and you may depend on it, if 
she takes it in hand, there will be no quarrelling under her—I mean un- 
der my command. If you go towards the harbor, you'll most likely en- 
counter your brother. In the meantime, I will go te Chatterton, and 
take all necessary precautions. And Captain Smith knows nothing of 


' this 7” 


“Come, come!” said the lady, hurriedly, on hearing this, and again | 


Mr. Clam was forced along. In the inner court a stout lady, dressed in 
a man’s hat and agreen riding-habit without the skirts, was busily em- 


ployed in taking the numbers of an amazing quantity of trunks and box- | 


es, and seeing that all was right, with the skill and quickness of the 
guard of a heavy coach. She looked up quickly whenshe saw Mr. Clam 
and hls companion approach. 


“T hope you will pardon me, madam, for addressing you,” said the | 


latter, dropping Mr. Clam’s arm, and lifting her veil. 


“« Be quick about it,” said the colonel’s wife; “I’ve no time to put off. | 


Hand down that box, No. 19, H. G.,” she continued to a sergeant who 
was perched on the top of the luggage. 

“I wished to see youon a very interesting subject, madam.”’ 

Love, I'll bet a guinea—who has deserted you now ?—that green 
chest, Henicky, No. 34.” 

‘‘ There is an officer in this regiment of the name of Chatterton?” 

‘Yes; he’s one of my young men, though I’ve not seen kim yet.— 
What then?” 

“Can T speak to you for a minute alone ?” 

“If it’s on regimental business, I shall listen to you, of course; but if 
v's some nonsensical love affair, you must go to Colonel Sword. [ ne- 
ver trouble myself about such matters.”’ 

“If I could see Colonel Sword, madam” 





find him rocking the cradle of Tippoo Wellington, my youngest son !— 
That other box, Henicky, L. M. And who is this old man with you?” 


“‘ Nothing-—He was on a visit at Oakside, my sister’s home, and I 
took the opportunity of his absence, to run down and explain matters to 
Charles. I must return to town immediately ; for if I am missed, my 
husband will make inquiries, and he will be more difficult to pacify 
than my brother.’’ So saying, they parted after a warm shake of the 
hand—but great events had occurred in the meantime in the barrack-» 

ard, . 
7 Who is that young woman?” said the Colonel’s wife, to our 
astonished friend Mr. Clam. ‘ Have you lost your tongue, sir ?—who 
is she, I say ?”’ 

“If you were to draw me with horses, I couldn’t tell you, ma’am— 
"pon my solemn davit,” said Mr. Clam. 

“Oh, you won’t tell, won’t you?” returned the lady, cocking her hat, 
and leaving the mountain of baggage to the care of her friend Sergeant 
Henicky. “ Itell you, sir, I insist on knowing ; and if youdon’t confess 
this moment, I shall perhaps find means to make you.” 

“ Me, ma’am? Howis it possible for me to confess, when I tell you 
I know nothing about her? I travelled with her from Lendon in the 
coach—am very likely to get shot by a young soldier on her account— 
brought er here at a rate that has taken away all my breath—and know 
no more about her than you do.”’ 


“A likely story !—but it won't do for me, sir; no, sir—I see you are 


n 
| an attorney—ready to prosecute some of my poor lew men for breach 
“Why can’t you see him? Go intothe commandant’s room. You'll | 


of promise; but we stand no nonsense of that kind in the gallant Suck- 
ing Pidgeons. So, trot off, old man, and take your decoy-duck with you, 
or I think it’s extremely likely you'll be tost ina blanket. Do you hear? 


yntinued Mrs. Sword. ‘‘ Your attorney, I suppose? See that you arn’t | —go for your broken-hearted Desdemona, and doublg-quick out of the 
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yard. I'llveacha set of lawyers to come playing the Jew to my young 
men. They shall jilt every girl in England, if they think proper, and 
serve them right too—and no pitiful green-bag rascal shall trouble them 
about such trifles—right about face— march—”’ : 

“Madam,” said Mr. Clam, in the extremity of amazement and fear, 
“ did you ever happen to read ‘Woman's Dignity, developed in Dia- | 
logues 7’ It’s written by my friend Mrs. Moas, No. 5, Waterloo Place, 
Wellington Road, Regent's Park—ia fact, she’s my next door neighbor 
—a clever woman, but corpulent, very corpulent—you never met with 
‘Woman's Dignity, developed in Dialogues ?’” 

“ Woman's idiocy, enveloped in petticoats! Who the devil cares | 
about woman, or her dignityeither? I never could bear the contempti- | 
ble wretches. No—give me a man—a good, stout-hearted front-rank 
man—there’s some dignity there—with the eye glaring, nostril widening, 
bayonet fixed, and double-quick the word, against the enemies’ line. | 
But woman’s digsity!—let her sit and sew,—work squares for ottomans, | 
or borders for chairbottoms—psha !—beat a retreat, cld man, or you'll 
be under the pump in two minutes. J'll teach you to talk nonsense about 
your women—I will—as sure as my nam? is Jane Sword and I command 
the Sucking Pigeons !” | 

“« Pigeons don’t suck, ma'am. Mrs. M. lent me a book of nat’ral his- 
tory—”’ 

“ You'll find they'll bite, tho’—Henicky, take a corporal’s guard, 
and—” 

“Oh no, for heaven’s sake, ma’am!’’ exclaimed Mr. Clam. “ Your 
servant, ma’am. I’m off this moment.” 

The unhappy victim of Mrs. Moss’s advice to travel for the improve- | 
ment of his mind, thought it best to follow the orders of the military 
lady in the riding-habit, and retired as quickly as he could from the bar- | 
rack-yard. But, on arriving at the outer archway, shame, or curiosity, 
or some other feeling, made him pause. ‘‘ Am I to go away,” he thought, 
‘after all, withouse finding out who the lady is, or what business brought | 
her here—what she knows about Chatterton—and what she wants with 
Hope? There’sa mystery in it all. Mrs. M. would never forgive me 
if I didn’t find it out. I'll wait for the pretty critter—for she is a pretty | 
critter, in spite of her not telling me her story—I think I never saw such | 
eyes in my life. Yes—I’ll wait.” Mr. Ciam accordingly stopped short, | 
and looked sharply all round, to watch if his fair companion was coming. 
She was still detained in the colonel’s room. 

“‘ Will youpardon me for addressing a stranger, sir ?’”’ said a gentle- 
man, politely bowing to Mr. Clam. 

“Oh, if it’s to ask what o'clock it is, or when the coach starts, or any 
thing like that, I shail be happy to answer you, sir, if I can,”’ replied Mr. 
Clam, whose liking for new acquaintances had not been much increased 
by the events of the day. 

“T should certainly not have taken the liberty of applying to you,” 
continued the stranger, “‘ if it had not been under very peculiar circum- | 
stances.” 

“‘ Are they very peculiar, sir ?’” inquired Mr. Clam. 

“‘Yes—as you shall have explained to you some other time.” 

“Oh, you won't tell them now, won’t you? Here’s another mystery. 
*Pon my word, sir, so many queer things happen in this town, that I 
wish I had never come into it, I came down only to-day per coach—” 

“« That’s fortunate, sir, if you are a stranger here, your service to me 
will be greater.’ 

“What is it youwant? My neighbor in No. 5—a very talented wo- 
man, but big, uncommonly big—says in her book, never purchase the | 
offspring of the sty enveloped in canvass—which means, never meddle | 
with any thing you don’t know.” 

“ You shall know all—but I must ask, if you are satisfied, will you | 
be my friend in a troublesome matter in which | am a party 2” 

“Oh, you are in a troublesome matter too, are you 1—as for me, I | 
came down from London with such a critter, so pretty, so gentle, and 
such a perfect angel to look at !” 

“ Oh, I don’t wish to have your confidence in such affairs. 
pressed for time,’’ replied the stranger, smiling. 

“ But I tell you, 1 am trying to find out what the matter is that you 
need my help in.” 

“T beg pardon. 
own—” 

“Well, sir, this beautiful critter asked my help, just as yeu’re doing— 
dragged me hither and thither, first asking for one soldier, then 
another.” 

“ And finally, smiling very sweetly on yourself. I know their ways—”’ 
said the stranger. 

‘Do you, now? Not joking ?7—Oh lord; the sooner the better, for 
such lips to smile with, are not met with every day. Well sir, then there 
came up a puppy fellow of the name of Chatterton.” 

“Oh, Chatterton !"’ said the stranger ; “that is curious.” 

“ And insulted us, either her or me, I forgot which; but blew him | 
him up, and he said he would send a friend to me’’—here a new thought 
seemed to strike Mr. Clam—his countenance assumed a very anxious 
expression—*‘ you're not his friend, sir 7°’ he asked. 

‘No, sir ; far from it. He is the very person with whom I have the 
quarrel.” 

“ You've quarrelled with him too ? 
wild dog, that Chatterton.” 

“Another breach! I did not know that that was your cause of 
quarre).”’ 


“ Ner I; ‘pon my solemn davit, I’m as ignorant asa child of what 








I am 


Ithought you were telling me an adventure of your 


Another breach of promise 7—a | 
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my quairel is about ; all that I know is, that my beautiful companion 
seemed to hate the sight of him.” 

‘Then 1 trust you won’t refuse me your assistance, since you have in 
sults of your @wn to chastise. I expect his message every moment. My 
name is Captain Smith.” 

‘‘ And mine, Nicholas Clam, No. 4, Waterloo Place, Welling” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Major M’Toddy, lifting his hat, “I’m a 
lucky man—fortunatus nimium, as a body may say, to find you both to- 
gether; for | am charged with an iavitatiun to you from my friend Mr. 
Chatterton.” 

“ Oa! he wants to make it up, does he, and asks us to dinner? No. | 
won't go,”’ said Mr. Clam. 

“ Then you kn®w the alternative, I suppose!” said the Major. 

“To pay for my own dinner at the inn,” replied Mr. Clam; “ of course 
I know that.” 

The Major threw a giance at Mr. Clam, which he would probably 
have taken the trouble to translate into two or three languages, although 
it was sufficiently intelligible without any explanations, but he had no 
time. He turned to Captain Smith, and said :— e 

‘‘I’m very sorry Captain Smith, to make your acquaintance on such a 
disagreeable occasion. I’ve heard so much of you from mutual friends, 





| that I feel as if i had known you myself, quod facit per alium facit per 


se—l'm Major{M Toddy, of this regiment.” 

“‘T have long wished to know you, Major, and I hope even this matter 
need not extend any of its bitterness to us.” 

The gentlemen here shook hands very cordially— 

“« Well, that’s a rum way,” said Mr. Clam, “ of asking a fellow to go 
out and be shot at. But this whole place is a mystery. 1’ll listen, how- 
ever, and find out what this is all about.” 

“And noo, Captain Smith, let me say a word in your private ear. 

“ Privateer! that’s a sort of ship,” said Mr. Clam. 

“] hate eaves-dioppers,” continued the Major, with another glance at 
Mr. Clam— “ odi profanum vulgus, as a body may say—and a minute’s 
talk will maybe explain matters.” ° 

‘“‘T doubt the power of a minute's talk for any such purpose,” said 
Captain Smith, with a smile; ‘ but,” going a few yards further from Mr. 
Clam at the same time—“ I shali listen to you with pleasure.”’ 

“« Weel, then, I cana deny—convenio, as a body may say—that in the 
first instance, you played rather a severe trick on Mr. Chatterton.” 

“T play a trick!” exclaimed Captain Smith; “I don’t understood you. 
But proceed, I beg. I will not interrupt you.” 

‘But then, on the other hand, it’s not to be denied that Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s method of showing his anger was highly reprehensible.’ 

“ His anger, Major M’Toddy !” 

“Deed, ay, just his anger—ira furor brevis—and it’s really very 
excusable in a proud-spirited young man to resent his being jilted in such 
a sudden and bare-faced manner.” 

“ He jilted! but again I beg pardon—go on.”’ 

“ Nae doubt—sine dubio, as a body may say—the lassie had a right te 
change her mind; and if she thought proper to prefer you to him, I canna 
see what law, human or divine”’ 

“‘ Does the puppy actually try to excuse himself on so base a calumny 
as that Marion preferred me? Major M’Toddy, I am here to receive 





| your message; pray deliver it, and settle this matter as soon as possible.”’ 


“ Whar’s the calumny?” said the Major. ‘ You wadna have me to 
believe, Captain Smith, that the lady does not prefer you to him?” 

“Now perhaps she does, for she has sense enough and pride enough, 
I hope, to despise him; but never girl was more attached to a man in 
the world than she to Chatterton. Her health is gone—she has lost the 
liveliness of youth. No, no—I am much afraid, in spite of all that has 


| passed, she is fond of the fellow yet.” 


“‘ How long have you suspected this ?’’ inquired the major. 
‘For some time; before my marriage, of course, I had not such good 


| opportunities of judging as I have had since.” 


“‘ Of course, of course,” said the major, in a sympathizing tone ; “ it’s 
a bad business. But if you had these suspicions before, what for did you 
marry 7” 

“ Why? Do you think things of that sort should hinder a man from 
marrying the girl he likes? Mrs. Smith regrets it as muchas I do.” 

“‘ Then what for did she not tell Chatterton she was going to marry 
you?”’ 

‘What right had he to know, sir 1” 

“ A vera good right, I think; or if he hadna, I wad like to know wha 


| had ?” 


“ There, sir, we differ in opinion. Will you deliver your message, 
name your place and hour, and I shall meet you. I shall easily get a 


| friend in this town, though I thought it better at one time to apply to a 


civilian; but I fear,’ he added with a smile, “ my friend, Mr. Clam, will 
scarcely do.” 

“T really dinna ken—I positively don’t know, as a body may say, how 
to proceed in this matter. In the first place, if your wife is over fond of 
Chatterton.”’ 

“ My wife, sir?” 

“Deed ay—placens uzor, as a body may say—I say if your wife con- 
tinues to like Cmatterton, you had better send a message to him, and not 
he to you.” 

‘So I would, if she gave me occasion, Major M’Toddy; but if your 


| friend boasts of any thing of that kind, his conduct is still more infamous 


and intolerable than I thought it.”’ 
But your ainsel’—your own self told me so this minute.” 
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foolish enough to like him.” ' a 

“ Your wife’s sister! You didna marry Chatterton’s sweetheart ? 

“No, sir—her eldest sister.” 

“Oh, lord, if I had my fingers round the thrapple o’ that leein’ scoun- 
drel on the tap of the coach! Gie me your hand, Captain Smith—it’s all 
a mistake. I'll set it right in two minutes. Come with me to Chatter- 
ton’s rooms—ye'll make him the happiest man in England. He's wud 
wi’ love—mad with affection, as a body may say. He thought you had 
run off with his sweetheart, and it was only her sister ! 

Captain Smith began to have some glimmerings of the real state of the 
case; and Mr. Clam was on the point of going up to where they stood 
to make further inquiries for the improvement of his mind, when his 
travelling companion, again deeply veiled, laid her hand on his arm. 

Move not for your life !”’ she said. 

“I’m not agoing to move, ma’am.” ; 

‘* Let them go,” she continued ; ‘‘ we can get down by a side street.— 
{f they see me, I’m lost.” 

Lost again ! The mystery grows deeper and deeper.” 

‘One of these is my husband.” 

Mr. Clam dropt her arm. ‘ A married woman, and running after cap- 
tains and colonels Will you explain a little, ma’am, for my head is 
so puzzled, that hang me if I know whether I stand on my head or my 
heels?” 

‘‘Not now—sometime or other you will perhaps know all; but come 
with me to the beach—all will end well.” 

« Will it?—then [ hope to heaven it will end soon, for an hour or two 
more of this will kill me.” 

The two gentlemen, in the meantime, had disappeared, and Mr. Clam 
was on the éve of being hurried off to the harbor, when a young officer 
came rapidly towards them. 

‘« Charles !”’ cried the lady, and put her arms round his neck. 

“There she goes !”’ said Mr. Clam—* another soldier !—She’ll know 
the whole army soon.” 

“ Mary !” exclaimed the soldier—“ so good, so kind of you to come to 
receive me.” 

“« | wished to see you particularly,’”’ she said, ‘ alone for one minute.” 

The brother and sister retired to one side, leaving Mr. Clam once more 
out of ear-shot. 

‘« More whispering !”’ muttered that disappointed gentleman. “ This 
can never enlarge the intellect or improve the mind. Mrs. M. is a hum- 
bug—not a drop of information can I get for love or money. Nothing 
but whisperings here, closetings there—all that comes to my share is 
threats of shootings and duckings under pumps, I'l! go back to Waterloo 
Place this blessed night, and burn ‘ Woman’s Dignity’ the moment I get 
home.” 


‘ Then let us go to Chatterton’s rooms,” said the young officer, giving 
his arm to his sister; “I have no doubt he will explain it all, and I shall 
be delighted to see your husband.” 

“‘She’s going to see her husband! She’s the wickedest woman in 
England,” said Mr. Clam, who caught the last sentence. 

“Still here?” said a voice at his ear—* lurking about the barracks !”’ 

He looked round and saw the irate features of the tremendous Mrs. 
Sword. He made a rapid bolt and disappeared, as if he had a pulk of 
Cossacks in full chase at his heels. 


The conversation of the good-natured Colone! Sword with Chatterton 
had opened that young hero's eyes so entirely to the folly of his conduct, 
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“ You mistake, sir. I say that Marion Hupe, my wife’s sister, is still |  “‘ Amantinm ira amoris redintegratio est—asa body may say,” inter 


posed Major M‘Toddy. 

“ And was determined to inquire into it, I thought that the pretence 
of weleoming Captain Hope would allay any suspicion of my intention ; 
and so, with her good mother’s permission, I brought her down, leaving 
my wife in Henley-street”—— 

“Where she didn’t long remain,” said no other person than Captain 
Charles Hope, himself leading in Mrs. Smith, the mysterious travelling 
acquaintance of Clam. 

“Do you forgive me,” she said to her husband, “for coming down 
without your knowledge ?”’ 

“‘T suppose I must,” said Captain Smith, laughing, “on condition 
that you pardon me for the same offence ?” 

“And noo, then,” said Major M‘Toddy, “I propose that we all, to- 
gether and singly, conjunctim ac separatim—as a body may say—go 
down instanter to the Waterloo Hetel. We can arrange every thing there 
better than here, for we must hear the otherside—audi alteram partem, 
as a body may say.” 

“ This will be a regular jour de noce, as you would say, Major,” re- 
marked Colonel Sword, giving his arm to Mrs. Smith. 

“Tt’s anos non nobis, poor auld bachelors—as a body may say,” 
replied the Major, and the whole party proceeded to the hotel. 

Mr. Clam, on making his escape from the fulminations of Mrs. 
Sword, had been rejoiced to see his carpet bag still resting against the 
wall under the archway of the inn, as he had left it when he first arrived. 

‘Waiter !”’ he cried; and the same long-haired individual in the blue 
coat, with the napkin over his arm, came to his call. 

‘Ts there any coach to London this evening ?”’ 

“Yes, sir—at half.past six.” 

“ Thank heaven !”’ exclaimed Mr. Clam, “I shall get out of this in- 
fernal town. Waiter!” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“IL came from London to-day with a lady—elose veiled, all muffled 
up. She is a married woman, too—more shame for her.” 

‘Yes, sir. Do you dine before you go, sir?’’ said the waiter, not at- 
tending to Mr. Clam's observations. 

‘““No. Her husband doesn’t know she’s here; but, waiter, Mr. Chat- 
terton does.”’ [Ar. Clam accompanied this piece of information with a 
significant wink, which, however, made no sensible impression on the 
waiter’s mind. 

‘Yes, Chatterton does; for you may depend on it, by this time he’s 
found out who she is.” 

“Yes, sir. Have you secured a place, sir?’’ 

“New, she wouldn’t have her husband know she is here for the 
world.” 

‘Outside or in, sir? The office is next door’’—continued the waiter. 

“ Then, there’s a tall gentleman, who speaks with a curious accent. I 


| wonder who the deuce he can be.”’ 


that it needed many encouraging speeches from his superior to keep him | 


from sinking into despair. ‘That I should have been such a fool,”’ he 
said, ‘‘as to think that Marion would prefer any body to me!” Such 
was the style of his soliloquy, from which it will be perceived, that in 
spite of his discovery of his stupidity, he had not entirely lost his good 


thirty-six! What will she think of me! How lucky [ did not write to 
my father that [ had broken matters off. Do you think she'll ever for- 
give me, colonel?” 

“Forgive you, my dear fellow?” said the colonel ; « girls, as Mrs. 
Sword says, are such fools, they'll forgive any thing,” 


‘And Captain Smith!~a fine gentlemanly fellow—the husband of | 


Marion’s sister—I have insulted him—I must fight him of course.” 

“No fighting here, young man; you must apologise if you've done 
wrong; if not, he must apologise to you; Mrs. Sword would never look 
over a duel between two sucking pigeons.”’ 

“ Then J must apologize.” 

‘Ye canna have a better chance—you can’t have a better opportunity, 
as a body may say,” said the billingual major, entering the room “for 
here’s Captain Smith ready to accept it.” 

“With all his heart, I assure you,’’ said that gentleman, shaking 
Chatterton’s hand; ‘so [ beg you'll say no more about it.’’ 

“ This is all right—just as it should be,” said the Colonel. “ Captain 
Smith, you'll plead poor Chatterton’s cause with the offended lady.” 

“Perhaps the culprit had better be his own advocate—he will find the 

ourt very favorably disposed ; and as the judge is herself at the Water- 
ivo hotel? —— 

‘Marion here!”’ exclaimed Chatterton ; ‘good heaven, what an atro- 
cious ass I have been!” 

‘‘ She is indeed,” replied the Captain. “I knew she would be anxious 
to receive her brother Charles on hi landing, and as I had wormed out 
from her the circumstances of this lover's quarrel’’—— 


“ No luggage but this, sir? Porter will take it to the office, sir.” 

“Nor that dreadful he-woman in the hat—who the mischief can she 
be? What had Chatterton done ?—who is the husband !—who is the 
lady? Waiter, is there a lunatic asylum here ?” 

‘No, sir. We've a penitentiary.” 

“ Then, ’pon my davit, the young woman” 

But Mr. Clam’s observation, whatever it was—and it was evidently 
not very complimentary to his travelling companion—was interrupted by 
the entrance of the happy party from Chatterton’s rooms. 

Mr. Clam looked first at the colonel and Capiain Hope, and Mrs. 
Smith—but they were so busy in their own conversation, that they did 
not observe him. Then followed Major M*Toddy, Captain Smith, and 
Mr. Chatterton. 

“ Here’s our civil friend,” said the Major—“ amicus noster, as a body 





. ; | may say.” 
opinion of himself—“to think that she would marry an old fellow of | 


“Oh, by Jove!” said Mr. Chatterton, “I ought to teach this fellow a 
lesson in natural history.” 

“ He’s the scientific naturalist that called you popinjay,” continued the 
major—“ ludit convivia miles, as a body may say.” 

“ He’s the fellow that refused to be my friend, and told me some fool- 
ish story of his flirtations with a lady he met in the coach,” added Cap- 
tain Smith. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Clam, “I’m here in search of information; 
will you have the kindness to tell me what we have all been fighting, and 
quarre!ling, and whispering, and threatening about forthe last two hours ? 
My esteemed and talented neighbor, the author of ‘Women’s Dignity 
developed in Dialog ues” 

““May gang to the deevil,” interposed Major M‘Toddy—“ abeat in 
malam crucem, asa body may say—We’ve no time for havers, i pre, 
sequar, asa body may say. What's the number of her room ?”’ 

‘No. 14,” said the Captain, and the three gentlemen passed on. 

“ Her 100m!" said Mr. Clam, “another lady! Waiter!” 

“ Yes sir.” 

‘«T’ll send you a post-office order for five shillings, if you'll find out all 
this, and let me know the particulars—address to me, No. 4, Waterloo 
Place, Wellington Road, Regent’s Park, London. I’ve done everything 
in my power to gain information according to the advice of Mrs. M., bat 
it’s of nouse. Let me know as soon as you discover any thing, and I’ll 
send you the order by return of "gd 

“* Coach is coming, sir,” said the waiter. 

“ And I’m going; and very glad I am to get out of the town alive. 
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And as to the female banditti in the riding habit, with all the trunks and | side, isthere?’’ ‘No, sir.” 
boxes; if you'll let me know” ‘“ The coach can’t wait a moment, sir.” « Then drive on: if there had been, I wouldn’t have travelled a mile 


eloquence ; and it is much feared that his inquiries have been unsuccess- 
ful to the present day. 


Mr. Clam cast a despairing look as he saw his last hope of finding | with her.’’ The roll of the coach drowned the remainder of Mr. Clam’s 
out the mystery disappear. He stept into the inside of the coach— | 
“Coachman,” he said, with his foot on the stey—** There’sno lady in- 


~~ “FAREWELL! FAREWELL! IS HEAVEN AS BRIGHT?” 


WORDS BY BARBY COBNWALL, ESQ.—MUSIC BY MBS. STACE. 


Farewell! Fare-well! ~ is heaven as bright, 


streams? Fare - well! sweet star, 
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Curtous Asecpote or a Doc.—The dog in 
dog—a very little dog indeed—and in the streets of 


uestion was a little 
‘Seten. where his 
English master was residing, on economical considerations, this little dog 
wasshamefully put upon and maltreated by a cowardly French cur that 


was big enough to eat him ata meal. Thereupon the little dog scam- 
pers down to the quay, jumps on board a steam packet bound for Len- 
den, and on his arrival there hastens to make his grievance known to a 
large mastiff with which he had associated in the more prosperous days 
of his master. What he said to him of course is not known, but may 
be guessed from the fact the two dogs betook themselves at once to a 
returning steam-packet, made the passage to Boulogne, and within an 
hour after their arrival the cowardly French deg got such a threshing 
from the mastiff as he would be likely to remember for “a month of 


Sundays.” After this the mastiff returned to London, the little fellow 
courteously attending him to the quay, and taking leave of him with many 
tail-wagging expressions of gratitude. 


Rats.—A war of extermination is now waging in Paris against rats. 
There are at this moment such swarms of those animals in the barracks of 
that capital and the baniien, that the commander ey 
an order of the day, in which he informs the colonels of the regiments that 
a premium of 5c. wid be granted to the soldiers for every rat they kill. 
To that effect a book has been deposited in the hands of the porters of 
every barrack, on which are to be inscribed the names of the rat-killers, 
to whom the porters are likewise directed to pay the promised premium. 
—Courrier Francais. 
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From Sargent's New Monthly Magazine, for February. 


THE MARQUIS IN PETTICOATS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I arn commanded to write a love-story. 

But a love-story, with any thing new in it, can never be invented 
Fact is the jack-o’-lantern to more sober fable. Truth is suanger than 
hetion 

And I lave not much space to tell a story in: and, long or short, it 
must have beginning, and middle, and end. So I introduce you at once 
to the Marquis de la Chetardie,—a diplomatist who figured largely in 
the gay age of Louis XV.—and the story is but one of the illuminated 
pages of the dark book of diplomacy. 

Charles de la Chetardie appeared for the first time to the eyes of the 
king ata masquerade ball, given at Versailles, under the auspices of /a 
belle Pompadour. He was dressed as a young lady of high rank, mak- 
ing her debut ; and, so perfect was his acting, and the deception altoge- 
ther, that Louis became enamored of the disguised marquis, and violent- 
ly excited the jealousy of ‘Madame’ by his amorous attentions. An 
eclaircissement, of course took place, and the reault was a great partia- 
lity for the marquis’s society, and his subsequent employment, in and out 
of petticoats, in many a scheme of state diplomacy and royal amuse- 
ment 

La Chetardie was at this time, just eighteen. He was very slight, and 
bad remarkably small hands and feet, and the radiant fairness of his 
skin and the luxuriant softness of his profuse chestnut curls, might justly 
have been the envy of the most delicate woman. He was, at first, sub- 
jected to some ridicule for his effeminacy, but the merry courtiers were 
soon made aware, that, under this velvet fragiliyy lay concealed the strength 
and ferocity of the tiger. The grasp of his small hand was like an iron 
vice, and his singular activity, and the cool courage which afterwards 
gave him a brilliant career on the battle field, established him, in a very 
short time, as the most formidable swordsman of the court. His feroei- 
ty, however, lay deeply concealed in his character, and, unprovoked, he 
was the gayest and most brilliant of merry companions. 

This was the age of occult and treacherous diplomacy, and the court 
of Russia, where Louis would fain have exercised an influence (private 
aa well as political in its results), was guarded by an implacable Argus, 
in the person of the prime minister, Bestucheff. Aided by Sit Hambury 
Williams, the English ambassador, one of the craftiest men of that crafty 
period, he had succeeded for some years in defeating every attempt at 
access to the imperial ear by the secret emisaries of France. The sud- 
den appearance of La Chetardie, his cool self-command, and his success- 
ful personation of a female, suggested a new hope to the king, however; 
and, called to Versailles by royal mandate, the young marquis was taken 
into cabinet confidence, and a secret mission to St. Peterburg, in petti- 
coats, proposed to him and accepted. 
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With his instructions and secret despatches stitched into his corsets, | 


and under the ostensible protection of a scientific man, who was to pre- 
sent him to the tzarine as a Mademoiselle de Beaumont, desirous of en- 
tering the service of Elizabeth, the marquis reached St. Petersburg with- 
out accident or adventure. The young lady’s guardian requested an au- 
dience through Bestucheff, and having delivered the open letters recom- 
mending her for her accomplishments to the imperial protection, he beg- 
ged leave to continue on his scieatific tour to the central regions of 
Russia. 

Congé was immediately granted, and on the disappearance of the 
savant, and before the departure of Bestucheff, the tzarine threw off all 
ceremony, and pinching the cheeksand imprinting a kiss on the forehead 
of the beautiful stranger, appointed her, by one of those sudden whims 
of preference against which her ministers had so much trouble to guard, 
lectrice intime et particuliere,—in short, confidential personal attend- 
ant. The blushes of the confused marquis, who was unprepared for so 
affectionate a reception, served rather to heighten the disguise, and old 
Bestucheff bowed himself out with a compliment to the beauty of Ma- 


demoiselle de Beaumont, veiled in a diplomatic congratulation to her im- | 


perial mistress. 


Elizabeth was forty and a litile passée, but she still had pretensions, | 


and was particularly fond of beauty in her attendants, female as well as 
male. Her favorite, of her personal suife, at the time of the arrival of 
the marquis, was an exquisite little creature who had been sent to her, 
as a compliment to this particular taste, by the Duchess of Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz,—a kind of German “ Fenella”’ or “ Mignon,” by the name of 
Nadege Stein. Not much below the middle size, Nadege was a model 


of symmetrical proportion, and of very extraordinary beauty. She had | 


been carefully educated for her present situation, and was highly accom- 
plished ; a fine reader, and a singularly sweet musician and dancer.— 
The tzarine’s passion for this lovely attendant was excessive, and the 
arrival of a new favorite of the same sex, was looked upon with some 
pleasure by the eclipsed remainder of the palace idlers. 

Elizabeth summoned Nadege, and committed Mademoiselle de Beau- 
mont temporarily to her charge; but the same mysterious magnetism 
which had reached the heart of the tzarine, seemed to kindle, quite as 
promptly, the affections of her attendant. Nadege was no sooner alone 
with her new friend than she jumped to her neck, smothered her with 
kisses, called her by every endearing epithet, and overwhelmed her with 
questions, mingled with the most childlike exclamations of wonder at her 
own inexplicable love for a stranger. In an hour, she had shown to the 


new demoiselle, all the contents of the little boudoir in which she lived; ) 
alked to her of her loves and hates at the Russian court; of her home 


; in Mecklenberg, and her present situation;—in short, poured out ber 
heart with the naif abandon cfachild. The young marquis had never 
seen 80 lovely a creature; and, responsibly as he felt his difficult and 
delicate situation, he returned the affection so innocently lavished upon 
him, and by the end of this first fatal hour, was irrecoverably in love — 
And, gay as his life had been at the French court, it was the first, and 
subsequently proved to be the deepest, passion of his life. 

On the tzarine’s return to her private apartment, she summoned her 
new favorite, and superintended, with condescending solicitude, the ar- 
rangements for her palace lodging. Nadege inhabited a small tower 
adjoining the bedroom of her mistress, and above this was an unoccupied 
room, which, at the pressing suggestion of the fairy little attendant, was 
allotted to the new comer. The staircase opened by one decor into the 
private gardens, and by the opposite, into the corridor leading immedi- 
ately to the imperial chamber. The marquis’s delicacy would fain have 
made some objection to this very ingmate location; but he could hazard 
nothing against the interests of his sovereign, and he trusted to a speedy 
termination of his disguise with the attainment of his object. Mean- 
time, the close neighborhood of the fair Nadege, was the most intolerable 
of necessities. 

The marquis’s task was a very difficult one. He was instructed be- 
fore abandoning his disguise and delivering his secret despatches, to 
awaken the interest of the tzarine on the two subjects, to which the do- 
cuments had reference:—viz. a former partiality of her majesty for 
Louis, and a formerly discussed project of seating the Prince de Conti 
on the throne ef Poland. Bestucheff had so long succeeded in cutting 
off all approach of these topics to the ear of the tzarine, that her ma- 
jesty had probably forgotten them altogether, 

Weeks passed, and the opportunities to broach these delicate subjects 
had been inauspiciously rare. Mademoiselle de Beaumont, it is true, 
had completely eclipsed the favorite Nadege; and Elizabeth, in her 
hours of relaxation from state affairs, exacted the constant attendance of 
the new favorite in her private apartments. But the almost constant 
presence of some other of the maids of honor, opposed continual obsta- 
cles and interruptions, and the tzarine herself was not always disposed to 
talk of matters mere serious than the current trifles of the hour. She 
was extremely indolent in her personal habits; and often reclining at 
length upon cushions on the floor of her boudoir, she laid her imperial 
head in the lap of the embarrassed demoiselle, and was soothed to sleep 
by reading and the bathing of her temples. And during this period, she 
exacted frequently of the marquis, with a kind of instinctive mistrust, 
promises of continuance for life in her personal service. 

But there were sweeter hours for the enamoured La Chetardie than 
those passed in the presence of bis partial and imperial mistress. En- 
circled by sentinels and guarded from all intrusion of other eyes, in the 
inviolable sanctuary of royalty, the beautiful Nedege, impassioned she 
knew not why, in her love for her new companion, was ever within call, 
and happy in devoting to him all her faculties of caressing endearment. 
He had not yet dared to risk the interests of his sovereign by a disclo- 
sure of his sex, even in the confidence of love. He could not trust Na- 
dege to play so difficult a part, as that of possessor of so embarrassing a 
#ecret in the presence of the shrewd and observing tzarine. A betrayal 
too, would at once put an end to his happiness. With the slight arm of 
the fair and relying creature about his waist, and her head pressed close 
against his breast, they passed the balmy nights of the Russian summer 
in pacing the flowery alleys of the imperial garden, discoursing, with 
but one reserve, on every subject that floated to their lips. It required, 
however, all the self-control of La Chetardie, and all the favoring dark- 
ness of the night, to conceal his smiles at the naive confessions of the 
unconscious girl, and her wonderings at the peculiarity of her feelings. 
She had thought, hitherto, that there were affections in her nature which 
could only be called forth by a lover. Yet now, the thought of caressing 
another than her friend,—of repeating to any human ear, least of all to 
a man, those new-born vows of love, filled her with alarm and horror.— 
She felt that she had given her heart irrevocably away—and to a wo- 
man! Ah, with what delirious, though silent passion, La Chetardie drew 
her to his bosom, and, with the pressure of his lips upon hers, interrupt- 
ed these sweet confessions. 

Yet the time at last deew near for the waking from this celestial dream. 
The disguised diplomatist had found his opportunity, and had suceess- 


| fully awakened in Elizabeth’s mind both curiosity and interest as to the 


subjects of the despatches still sewed safely in his corsets. There re- 
mained nothing for him now, but to seize a favorable opportunity, and 
with the delivery of his missives,to declare his sex to the tzarina. There 
was risk to life and liberty, but the marquis knew not fear, and he thought 
but of its consequences to his love. 

In La Chetardie’s last interview with the savant who conducted him 
to Russia, his male attire had been successfully transferred from one 
portmanteau to the other, and it was now in his possession, ready for the 
moment of need. With his plans brought to within a single night of the 
denouement, he parted from the tzarine, having asked the imperial per- 
mission for an hour’s private interview on the morrow, and, with gentle 
force excluding Nadege from his apartment, he diessed himself in his 
proper costume, and cut open the warm envelope of his despatches.— 
This done, he threw his cloak over him, and, with a dark lantern in his 
hand, sought Nadege in the garden. He had determined to disclose 
himself to her, renew his vows of love in his proper guise, and arrange, 
while he had access and opportunity, some means for uniting their desti- 
ny hereafter. 

As he opened the door of the turret, Nadege flew up the stair to meet 
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him, and observing the cloak in the faint glimmer of the stars, she play- | 
fully endeavored to envelope herself in it. Bat, seizing her hands, La | 
Chetardie turned and glided backwards, drawing her after him toward 
a small pavilion in the remoter part of the garden. Here they had ne- | 
ver been interrupted, the empress alone having the power to intrude upon 
them, and La Chetardie felt safe in devoting this place and time to the 
double disclosure of his secret and his suppressed passion. 

Persuading her with difficulty to desist from putting her arms about 
him aud sit down without a caress, he retreated a few steps, and, in the 
darkness of the pavilion, shook down his imprisoned locks to their mas- 
culine abandon, threw off his cloak, and drew up the blind of his lantern. 
The scream of surprise which instantly parted from the lips of Nadege, 
made him regret his imprudence in not having prepared her for the 
transformation, but her second theught was mirth, for she could believe 
it of course to be nothing but a playful masquerade; and with delighted 
laughter she sprang to his neck and overwhelmed him with kisses—ano- 
ther voice, however, joining very unexpectedly in the laughter ! 

The empress stood before them ! 

For an instant, with all his self-possion, La Chetardie was confounded 
and dismayed. Siberia, the knout, the scaffuld, flitted before his eyes, 
and Nadege was the sufferer! But a glance atthe face of the tzarine 
reassured him. She, too, took it for a girlish masquerade ! 

But the empress, unfortunately, was not disposed to have a partner in 
her enjoyment of this new apparition of ‘ hose and doublet.’’ She or- 
dered Nadege to her turret with ene of those petulant commands which 
her attendants understood to admit of no delay, and while the eclipsed | 
favorite disappeared with the tears of unwilling submission in her soft 
eyes, La Chetardie looked after her with the anguish of eternal separa 
tion at his heart, for a presentiment crowded irresistibly upon him that 
he should never see her more! 

The empress was in slippers and robe de nuit, and, as if fate had de- 
termined that this well kept secret should not survive the hour, her ma- | 
jesty laid her arm within that of her supposed masquerader and led the | 
way to the palace. She was wakeful, and wished to be read to sleep.— | 
And, with many a compliment to the beauty of her favorite in male at- 
tire, and many a playful caress, she arrived at the door of her chamber. 

But the marquis could go no farther. He had hitherto been spared | 
the embarrassment of passing this sacred threshold, for the passee em- 
press had secrets of toilette for the embellishment of her person, which 
she trusted only to the eyes of an antiquated attendant. La Chetardie 
had never passed beyond the boudoir which was between the antecham- 
ber and the bedroom, and the time had come for the disclosure of His | 
secret. He fell on his knees and announced himself a man! 

Fortunately they were alone. Incredulous at first, the empress listen- | 
ed to his asseverations, however, with more amusement than displeasure, | 
and the immediate delivery of the despatches, with the commendations 
of the disguised ambassador by his royal master to the forgiveness and 
kindness of the empress, amply secured his pardon. But it was on | 
condition that he should resume his disguise and remain in her service, | 

Alone in his tower (for Nadege had disappeared, and he knew enough | 
of the cruelty of Elizabeth to dread the consequences to the poor girl of | 
venturing on direct inquiries as to her fate), La Chetardie after a few 
weeks fell ill; and fortunate, even at this price, to escape from the | 
silken fetters pf the enamored tzarine, he departed under the care of the | 
imperial physician, for the more genial climate of France—not without 
reiterated promises of return, however, and offers, in that event, of un- 
limited wealth and advancement. 

Bat, as the Marquis made his way slowly toward Vienna, a gleam of 
hope dawned on his sadness. The Princess Sophia Charlotte was new- 
ly affianced to George the Third of England, and this daughter of the 
house of Macklenberg had been the playmate of Nadege Stein, from in- | 
fancy to the time when Nadege was sent to the tzarine by the Duchess of | 
Macklenberg. Making a confidant of the kind physician who accom- 
panied him, La Chetardie was confirmed by the good man’s better ex- | 
perience and knowledge, in the belief that Nadege had shared the same | 
fate of every female of the court who had ever awakened the jealousy of 
the empress. She was doubtless exiled to Siberia; but, as she had com- | 
mitted no voluntary fault, it was prebably without other punishment ; 
and, with a playmate on the throne of England, she might be demanded 
and recovered ere long, in all her freshness and beauty. Yet the recent 
fate of the fair Eudoxie Lapoukin, who, for an offence but little more 
distasteful vo the tzarine, had been pierced through the tongue with hot 
iron, whipped with the knout, and exiled for life to Siberia, hung like a 
cloud of evil augury over his mind. 

The marquis suddenly determined that he would see the affianced | 
princess, and plead with her for her friend, before the splendors of a 
throne should make her inaccessible. The excitement of this hope had 
given him new life, and he easily persuaded his attendant, as they enter- | 
ed the gates of Vienna, that he required his attendance no farther. Alone 
with his own servants he resumed his female attire, and directed his 
course to Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 

The princess had maintained an intimate correspondence with her play- 
mate up to the time of her bethrothal, and the name of Mademoiselle de | 
Beaumont was passport enough. La Chetardie had sent forward his | 
servant, on arriving at the town, in the neighborhood of the ducal resi- 
lence, and the reply to his missive was brought back, by one of the offi- 
cers in attendance, with orders to conduct the demoiselle to apartments 
nthe castle. He was received with all thonor at the palace gate bya | 
chamberlain in waiting, who led the way to a suit of rooms adjoining 
those of the princess, where, after being left alone for a few minutes, he | 





| merly by her friend, with most embarrassing caresses. 


| Mecklenberg, to remain hidden till inquiry should be over. 


| supposed. 


was familiarly visited by the bethrothed girl, and ovewhelmed, as for- 


In the next mo- 
ment, however, the door was hastily flung open, and Nadege, like a 


| stream of light, fled through the room, hung upon the neck of the speech- 


less and overjoyed marquis, and ended with convulsions of mingled tears 
and laughter. The moment that he could disengage himself fiom her 
arms, La Chetardie requested to be left fora moment alone. He felt 
the danger and impropsiety of longer maintaining his disguise. He 
closed his door on the unwilling demoiselles, hastily changed his dress, 
and, with bis sword at his side, entered the adjoining reception-room of 
the princess, where Mademoiselle de Beaumont was impatiently 
awaited. 

The scene which followed, the mingled confusion and joy of Nadege, 
the subsequent hilarity and masquerading at the castle, and the particu- 
lars of the marriage of the Marquis de la Chetardie to his fair fellow 
maid-of-honor, must be léft tothe reader’s imagination. We have room 
only to explain the re-appearance of Nadege at Mecklenberg. 

Nadege retired to her turret at the imperative command of the empress 
sad and» troubled ; but awaited wakefully and anxiously for the re-en- 
trance of her disguised companion. In the course of an hour however, 
the sound of a sentinel’s musket, set, down at her door informed her that 
she was a prisoner. She knew Elizabeth, and the Duchess of Mecklen- 
berg, with an equal knowledge of the tzarine’s character, had provided 
her with a resource against the imperial cruelty, should she have occa- 
sion to use it. She crept to the battlements of the tower and fastened a 
handkerchief to the side looking over the public square. 

The following morning at daylight Nedege was summoned to prepare 
for a journey, and, in an hour, she was led between soldiers to a carriage 
at the palace gate, and departed by the egress of the city, with a guard 
of three mounted Cossacks. In two hours from that time, the carriage 


| was overtaken, the guard overpowered, and the horses’ heads turned in 
| the direction of Moscow. 


After many difficulties and dangers, during 
which she found herself under the charge of a Mecklenbergian officer in 
the service of the tzarine, she reached Vienna in safety and was imme- 
diately concealed by her friends in the neighborhood in the palace at 


The arrival 


| of Mademoiselle de Beaumont, for the loss of whose life and liberty she 


had incessantly wept with dread and apprehension, was jofully communi- 
cated to her by her friends, and so the reader knows tolerably well some 
of the passages in the early love of the far-famed beauty in the French 
court in the time of Louis XV.—the Marchioness de la Chetardie. 

Eyes like the blue of a Damascus blade, and hair like a shower of 


| braided and flowing sunbeams !—I have done your bidding !—Adieu ! 


i 
Tae Kine or tue Monawxs.—In the memoirs of Mrs. Grant, we 


| find the following relative to her early adventures in America :—At 


Schenectady we proceeded up the Mohawk river in six batteaux, to one 
of the most charming scenes imaginable, where was built Fort Hendrick, 
so termed in compliment to the principal Sachem or King of the Mo- 
hawks, whose palace stood on an eminence surrounded by palisades. 
They did not fail to wait upon his majesty, whom they found sitting on 
the tloor, beside a large heap of wheat, surrounded by baskets and dried 
berries; whilst his son, a pretty boy, was caressing a young foal which 
had unceremoniously intruded into the royal presence. ‘ The monarch 
smiled,” she says, ‘‘ clapped her head, and ordered her a little basket, 
very pretty, and filled by the officious kindness of his son with dried 
berries. Never did princely gifts, or the smile of royalty, produce more 
ardent admiration and profound gratitude. Indeed,’ adds Mrs. Grant, 
‘« Lam not sure but that I loved kings all my life the better for the royal 
specimen to which I was so early introduced.” 


Humovue is not the contemptible, worthless thing which is generally 

It has a world of its own in which more than one-half of the 
population live perfectly happy and contented. It is, in fact, the great 
business ef life. Existence is more or less made up of it in the church, 
in the senate, at the bar, in the pulpit, and on the stage. Its skilful ap- 
plication constitutes the great secret of success. For my part, I like 
humbug, and so I am_ persuaded does every body else, though perhaps 
they don’t know it, and might not have the or to confess it if they 
did.— Elliston Papers. 


Sr. Paut’s Crock, (Loxpoy.)—A writer in the Hartford Courant 
thus describes the clock works in the tower of this cathedral :—The pen- 


, dulum is fourteen feet long, and the weight at the end is one cwt.; the 


dials on the outside are regulated by a smaller one within; the length 
of the minute hands on the eaterior dials is eight feet, and the weight of 


| each seventy-five pounds; the length of the hour hands is five feet five 


inches, and the weight forty-four pounds each; the diameter of the dials 
is eighteen feet ten inches, and the length of the hour figures two feet 
and a half inches. The fine toned bell, which strikes the howrs, is clearly 
distinguishable from every other bell in the metropolis, and has been 
distinctly heard at the distance of twenty miles. It is about ten feet in 
diameter and is said to weigh four and a half tons. This bell is tolled 


| on the death of any member of the royal family, of the Lord Mayor, 


bishop of London, or Dean of the Cathedral. 


A Jaw-CrackeR —Ha0JaBaBASAMADASABALANABALIETARAGARAD~- 
ALAHMAJAKAHLOEFARHAHMAMAHTALADALASSATARAN AMAHOGHBABA, 
is the extraordinary name of a celebrated Negro King living on the cuast 
of Africa. So says Professor Gouraud; and he has been there, and 


| ° ght to know 
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NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 4, 1343. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

Money is now very plenty, and the prospects of a fair spring trade 
seem to brighten—the public mind is more cheerful; stocks are look- 
ing up, and in the late sales of real estate are @ shade better. The 
bankers admit that there is more specie in the United States at the pre- 
sent moment than there ever was before at any time, and the quantity 





what you are. You are the son of Puncu. You might have been the 


| child of a Lord Chancellor. From your cradle you inherited a wisdom 


of produce here and “in transitu’’ and preparing for market is enor- | 


mous, notwithstanding a great exhibition during the last three months. 


The rejection of the Exchequer bill by the House of Representatives, | 


jeaves little doubt that no plan for the collection and safe keeping of 
the revenue and the creation of a national currency will be agreed upon 
by this Congress ; meanwhile the contraction of the Bank note circu- 
lation has been unparalleled; and we may, indeed, be now said to have 
literally come down to a specie currency solely. 


The whole remaining balance of the twenty millions Uuited States Six | 


Per Cent. Loan, (say about five and a half millions,) have been recently 
taken up at par. 

Exchange on England, notwithstanding the large amount of specie 
received on this side for the purchase of bills, continues below the real 
par by 34 to 4 per cent., leaving a good margin for operations in specie. 

The Cotton market is quiet and prices unchanged. Flour remains dull 
—00 bbls. Genesee sold at $4,44. A small lot of Georgetown at $4,25. 
Other descriptions remain as before 400 bushels of Jersey Curn, 50 cents. 
Potashes, 54 cents, Pearls at 64 cents. 

a 


Tue Miter Humevc—Seven Weexs More.—The Midnight 
Cry—the Millerite paper in this city, refuses to take subscriptions for 
more than seven weeks, when they expect the cry will be heard as well 
as seen. Seven weeks, however, is an ominous period in prophetic mat- 
ters. What if this seven weeks should turn out, like the seven weeks 
of Daniel, to be weeks of mystical years,—each one a year of years? It 
is well that the time is so near when the question will be settled. What 
will then become of these Miller dupes! If the result is like that of 
mary similar fancies, not a few of them will reject the Bible and turn 
infidels, because the predictions of the Bible, as interpreted by them, 
have failed of fulfilment. The interpretation of prophecy has becrazed 
a great many men, and is becrazing more, just now, than for a long time 
before. If we are correctly informed, several of the disciples of Miller 
have already become tenants of our various insane hospitals. Many 
more of them, we fear, will be a burthen to the community in those cha- 
ritable receptacles, long after the ham®uggery which sent them there, has 
come toanend. ‘There can be no itwpropriety in studying the prophetic 
declarations of the Bible, and comingyte sueh conclusions of probability 
as each man may make out for himsélf, But in the effort to ascertain 
the dates and times at which future events will happen, the expositor 
must first erect an hypothesis to show the exact meaning of the symbols 
of the old testament, and this is a hopeless task; then he must erect an- 
other hypothesis as to the point ore¥éntefrom which the calculation 
starts; then a third as to the signifieationiof the declarations which he 


supposes mean the end: then twoor three-other smaller hypothesis, as | 


to minor matters, when he is ready tocome to a conclusion. Nothing 
is more clear in logic than that a conel@sion from an hypothesis can- 


not be more certainly true than the hypothesis itself, and that in pro- | 


portion to the number of hypothesis from which a conclusion is de- 
duced, is its liability to be erroneous. A conclusion deduced from 
four hypothesis, can have but one fourth of the assurance that it would 
have if deduced from one; for if three of the hypothesis be true, and 
one false, the conclusion is also false. The liability to err, is equal to 
the sum of all the liabilities of all the hypothesis. What fools then are 
men, who run a chain of suppositions, about no one of which they are 
certain, and then, at the end of it, exult in absolute certainty. Yet such 
a fool would any man be who should attempt to fix with certainty upon 
the century when the great conflagration of the world shall occur.— 
Then how unworthy te be ranked with common fools must he be, who 
not only fixes the century, but the year and the month. He deserves 
to be punished for his hardihood, with the loss of reason, the high gift 
of God which he has so much abused. 
———_ 

Puncn’s Last Letter To nis Sox.—Well, my son, I now approach 

the end of my labors. Reflecting upon what I have written, I fee! that 


I may in a double sense call myself your father. You are not merely | 
the offspring of my loins ; but I trust, I may say, I have begotten your | 


mind. 

Yes, I have ‘thrice scratched my head, and feel that I have nothing 
more to say to you. I have now merely to contemplate—with that delici- 
cious self complacencey which plays the divinest music on a man’s heari- 
strings—the beauty and excelling utility of the labor undertaken by my 
parental love. I have now only to lean back in my easy chair, and 
twisting my thumbs, see, with dreaming eyes, my beloved chiid playing 
a most prosperous part in this eventful world. Let others call it a 
vale of tears; you, my son, will walk through it with a continual 








chuckle. Let others groan over the uncertainty of daily bread ; you, | 


my son, will have ‘ your teeth white with milk and your eyes red with 
wine. Let others look with longing glance at pauper sixpences ; you— 
for youh”ave taken your father’s counsel—will know where tolay your 
hand upon ingots. 


denied to millions ef others. Had you been born to finest cambric and 
Brussels lace, you bad never been taught the beautiful truths of life, 
which it has been my paternal care to fattoo on your adolescent mind. 
The son of Punch! Consider, my child, the many many million chances 
you had against your being this, and be grateful for your exceeding fe- 
licity. 

Mr. William Wordsworth ssys— 

‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.”’ 

Now, for a moment, adopting this poetical conceit, imagine the million 
of souls about to be despatched to this world as a sort of penal settle- 
ment, an uncomfortable half-way heuse, on the road to immortal fields of 
asphodel. Have you seen whole clouds ef swallows congregating on 
the sea shore for their mysterious flight to—where, still remains a mys- 
tery. This multitudinousffuttering of wings can"give you but the poorest 
idea of the gathering of human souls, bound to earth, and “trailing 
clouds of glory” from the home they are about to leave. Your finite 
apprehension cannot grasp the marvel in its entirety; yet it may do 
something. You see the myriads of winged souls—you hear their flut- 
tering : you see that they are like one another as swallow is like to 
swallow ; their chirp is in the same key ; no soul asserts a dignity over 
a fellow-voyager ; each bas the same length of wing, the same hue of 
feather. These are souls not yet provided with lodgings ; they are souls, 
so to speak, in the abstract. Well, swoop they come down on earth, 
and like the swallows I have spoken of, take their residence in clay ! 

Alas and alas! poor souls! Some are doomed to coal-pits, some to 
arsenic mines, some dig in misery and darkness, some toil and toil, and 
hunger and hunger ; and every day is but the wretched repetition of the 
past. And yet with all this certain evil grinding and crushing thousands, 
how few among them would consent to draw their lot again, if Destiny 
were to hold forth her human lucky-bag, to give another chance ! 
“No, no,” says the Hottentot, with a proud downward look at his girdle 
of sheep’s gut—‘“ no, no; I don’t diaw again; for who knows ? I might 
come up a Dutch boor.” ‘ No lucky bag for me,” cries the Esquimaux ; 
“T might lose my delicious whale blubber, and turning up an English- 
man, be doomed to beef and porter.’’ ‘Much obliged to you,” says 
the poor idiot with a goitre at his throat as big as a foot-ball,—‘“I hear 
there are such folks as Patagonians ; straight-limbed fellows, seven feet 
high ; no lucky bag for me—-I might be one of them.” 

If such, then, be the contentment of the great mass of the suffering 
world,—how prodigious should be your felicity to know that you ate the 
son of Punch—to feel that you hold a position, the proudest the noblest, 
—the @ im * : * ° ~ al - ” cd * ” * 
, If the reader be a father, surely, surely, he will sympathize with my 
eelings. 

I had not heard from my son for a long, long time. I was thinking 

him, when I was startled by the knock of the postman. I know not 

ow it was; but the smitten iron sent a chill through my heart, and the 
goose-quill fell from my fingers. 

Our landlady—we were then in ledgings—brought me ‘up a letter. 
My wife was happily from home ; called to assist at a neighbor's labor. 
I immediately recognized the hand writing of my son; and with trem- 
bling fingers, broke the wafer. I give the contents. 


“Condemned Cell, Newgate. 

“Honored Parent,—I have to the best of my abilities followed the 
advice sent to me from time to time in your Letters. You will therefore, 
as the Ordinary says, not be surprised to find I write from this place. 
It is a case of mutton, and i am to be hanged on Monday. 

“ Your Son, Punch, the Younger. 

P. S.—You will find that, in spite of my misfortunes, I have the credit 
of my family still at heart. I shall therefore be hanged as John Jones.” 

My heroic boy kept his word : and until this very hour, his mother is 
ignorant of his fate, believing him to be at this moment Ambassador at 
the Court of: 





ti 
Tue Bankrurt Law.—The bill repealing this important law, which 


passed the House of Representatives some time since, still lingers in the 


Senate; and it is thought that enough influence will be brought to bear 
upon that dignified body, to prevent its final passage. 


re 
(> Mr. Geo. Cressonewt, of Old Mines, Mo, is informed that R. J. 


Woodward, St. Louis, is not authorized to receive subscriptions on ac- 
count of the publishers of the Brother Jonathan. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES. 
FORREST LIFE. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “Morley Ernstein,” and other 
Pcpular Novels. 





We shall receive an early copy of the above work—which is to be 
published in London during January—and shal! promptly issue it in an 


| Extra Dovste Brotuer Jonatuas. Price 12) cents, or ten copies 


Consider, my son, what gratitude you owe to destiny for making you | 


for One Dollar. 


